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Willy's - ————eeaeeaSSas Eee == = 
Npone BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. NO, 989.-=-VOL. X VIII.—NO. 387. 
a lady : — _ seealmeestialanietiie , enna amelie SEES AS A ESS ‘ —_a ‘ cam ara =m enamel 
s, Weil RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, | divine love, could recall them to life and vig-\ ship. Our intercourse became very frequent, like his heavenly Master, even the unthankful but one weak disciple remained. But why do | versity, This is most certain, though most 
° Bae des mo SIGS Bn and of necessity | soon heard him express the} and unholy, the selfish and the unfeeling, His | we speak of this want of exterual support?— | of us are apt to cast up our accounts otherwise, 
rh Poor | Shortly after I came to the village, Miss El-} sentiments and opinions which had ti‘! now in-| sister and her family now found their due pla- | Is it not as nothing when compared with that Hew many days (of at least competent) health 

Wings, 9 [From the (London) Christian Guardian.) *} ton married, and though my visits received no} fluenced his mind and operated so sadly on his; ces in his regard, and ‘ dear uncle Elton’ be- | feeling of utter solitariness and desolation, | ¥@ enjoyed for one day of greivous sickness ! 
riments, THE MISANTHROPE. ee met aenienns nehaB A ieee conduct, 1 always endeavored to answer his came the favorite instructor and play-tellow of | which must have come over him at moments, bow! weg tet, O, Peay for one ot. pain! 
ue ST ‘Papa, who is a misanthrope,’ said Mr F's | qe Poy thud, oo ie ig to be-| assertions by texts of Scripture; for experi-| the little ones. His servants were not forgot-{ when tbe thought that he was A gal in the | gn, Bae? “Be ge ara Serer’ For 

~ youngest Teumhher Eon oie auidentio aha A - : n egree sociable with its master, ence hae proved to me that no other language ten either, but received all the care and atten- moral wor!d came to him with full force: How one anger t at hath surprise us, how many 
le, Wins- foe a pause in the Secs it a | Month alter month passed away, and cold so directly conveys the truth, or convinces man| tion which a Christian master can bestow upon | strong must have been that confidence in the | Scores of dangers have we escaped, and some 
how Shy Ged Wad tippy t6 ies Fad Gci'bnoe | ae a ws my penn Hse oa rr Oy and — Ile was by no means an veal of whom he knows he must Se ee a cuniineness + the tba wi | of them very prig to! Tee Aner eee 

. peed - | ' such a character was difficult. endeav-| infidel, or scoffer at religion; but much too; render an account, which could chase away all gloomy thoughts, OF mercies in the dust, but our alllictigns we 
: gisn'e pty ag ag ae cemcreeh eng om to lnperee him in the someption histories | careless to believe any doctrine, too indifferent ‘Grateful for that love which had saved him | and bring sunny peace into the heart of * lost | SARTRE in marble ; our memory serves 1S. too 
ntieman’s is gone.” ‘ 9 ps at lis dependents, but he referred me to search out any truth, Ina state of natural | from temporal and eternal misery, be was con-/ man.’ If this consolation of our Savior was | Well to remember the latter, but we are strange 
a, Pe. . Papa a Pe ke Oe SAE ie ae >| to his steward, who was authorized to cispense alienation from his Maker, and ignorant of his| sta#tly solicitous that others should partake of | thus comprehensive in its application to his own ly forgetful of the former. And this is the 
ys vee and dicticnety se aft rs She teen ere) his bounty. Politics he cared not for, and if} deatings with the creatures he has formed, his | it, and asa faithful steward of the many tal- | case, how admirably is it fitted to meet the , greatest cause of our unthankfulness, discon- 
abegpe =~ adie wield Ges key ‘fatdie’ veallt > ng a ay subjects connected with for- | understanding was blinded, his affections dead. ents he had hitherto neglected, he now dedi- | wants of his suffering disciples in after times. tent and murmuring.-—Bishop Bull. 
lies---No inn ended iatiehasier dati? eign lands, the shortest newer tonsintent with pened, and far from supposing his unhappiness cated his influence, his property, his time, ard With good reason has it been said that Christ- aS ees eRe 
u Street. 1 ' y : : politeness was returned. Every topic relating | proceeded from his own corrupt heart, he rash- | all hig mental and bodily powers, to the service | lanity is the faith of the mourner, and the sen- : 

‘Itis difficult to believe, Ellen, that such a) ¢ religion, he professed entire unconcern| ly quarrelled with all mankind, and forswore| of his forgiving Father 1 tt b nefit of his | tence which forms our motto, may be called the | opt gas iene g Sx apie rE 
raite des state of mind can exist, but we do occasionally | about; and in one particular [ was grieved to) all companionship with them. He told me he | fell hPeontusns. ee mourner’s sentence. sins | Although I acknowledge it may be possible 
Santen pees re ae eee een | see that his outward conduct was likely to be|hed never met a human being who could love ‘And now my dear Ejlen, I can only stop to! Who that has lived long has not experienced for a man to be a very devout man, yet never 
ae aie truth, p tnemerty a: Vas He werey! productive of much mischief in the parish—I | him, and in return, IU inquired if he had ever tes-| tell you, thet after living many years the | that feeling of utter desolation which comes to have opened his lips in spoken prayer, still 
P. Ter- ia the w orld —alone in feeling —alone 'n tastes) mean the sad example he set of not hallowing | tified his regard for others; had he ever feltthat| beloved and honored head of this village, ;over one who has lost his dearest friend ? bas asad rage coed: aebSy Be lint 
-Fetonch- and pa i nlepr ra on wasan | the Sabbath, ;concern for their happiness, which would in-} my valued assistant in every work of love, ( The world is in sober earnest a desert, and we , 't ever occurred, And although I believe a 
“poms ir ss arery ving " ing o ne y wit | ‘The sqnire was never seen at church ; and spire them with confidence, excite their grati-} the-spiritual as well as temporal benefactor of | Seem to wander not like a merry troop of trav-  Plous man may bring up his children to love 

those around thew in thctr own bosoms oes | &8 we none of us know, how far our influence |tode, and win their regard. He seemed to} numbers, it was my painful duty about eight{ellers through sunny fields, but, weary, way- he ape we. Joes payee bes ae 1 fd 
- ecienccs thus, having perversely determined to believe | may lead others astray, | thought it my duty, | recollect that he had not, but assured me that | years since, to commit to the grave this dear, worn, Jonely pilgrims through barren wastes, _in their presence, still I believe such cases are 
le , what is ne Ne onete to the eae if pe , if possible, to represent this evil to him, I did | in early life his character had eyer been mista- | and lamented friend. ‘This is my history of a | wishing only to lie down and be atrest. How _ extremely rare also, I do believe that it is 
iareeuiee and the ha that poe! oe ri <, this, and after using many other arguments ken, and those he could have esteemed had} missnthrope. St, John says, ‘He who loveth timely for such the admonition, ‘thou art not Ook ct aeeten sata: fs: ae fied 
= eae given to human Deings, they Hud their punish- | without effect; begged he would attend the | always avoided him, giving him no cordiality his brother whom he hath seen, how can |alone, because the Father is with thee.’ God | With the congregation, to join in social prayer 
ees de la ment in their sin, by ultimately becoming what) church, from the consideration that the exam- oflove, or sympathy of sentiment. [ hinted} hefleve God whom he hath not seen.’ And \has indeed blessed thee with a dear friend, and | With the family, and to engage in private prayer 
A dessin, they originally on aes oe she ple of the first man in the parish was of great | that perhaps he had expected too much return! agéin, ‘ He who loveth God, will love his broth- ‘has taken what he gave, that he may bless thee 4 himself, and ae r -¥! rr any to perform 
Je eg creature s we he . paeaieg a aver radvle |, cons ‘quence to me in my ministerial labors, | from persons upon whom he had bestowed but er also.’ ‘Charity never faileth. ‘Above all | more, But is he not with thee in thy remain- these oe the bac’ a, an haa a at Tide 
ogg. existence, destitute o those sweet enjoyments) and would materially impede or advance myja small portion of confidence, and inquired | things put on charity, which is the bond of ing friends? does he not speak to thee in the eer es be i cart. 2 I neers Bim ag 

a cilni de of social life, which oor benevolent Master has’ effurts for the good of the people. Most un- | whether his own reserve of character had not Hectness,’ and the peace of God shall rule in|ever changing yet ever beautiful scenes of | professedly Christian, who in their families do 

lorsqu’or prepared for the refreshment and solace of his) expectedly this remark scemed to touch him,! deprived him of the warm affection of many) your hearts. | nature ?—is he net with thee in the voices of | 9° Tee Tes God at all, They rise in the 
heer | children, ” they, treed oe land “< trial i of) and henceforth he was present every Sunday | hearts, which were unable to penetrate the veil One word more, and[ have done. Let the ‘ great past ??—~-is he not finally ever draw- morning, cat yd meal through ure oy toy 
rw oan course such a ene = must be unhappy, loving , morning, This was the first step towards that) which always concealed his own feelings. me warn you, my dear child, against the first ing thee to himself by the sweetest influences ? ror at night and never once bd he toge ned 
» Geutl an nobody and beloved by none. Could you sup-| change, which in a few years was manifest to, Again and again were these conversations ing of any mistrust in your mind, ‘Charity | Truly thou art not alone. | either give thanks for the mercies they receive 
taitement, pose yourself cawsartatte, Ellen, if you thought, alt, His conduct in the house of God was at repeated. I tried to believe my arguments ieveth all things; believe that those around | How soothing also to the old man comes foo ask for blessings. They acknowledge ae 
p boule, no one cared for you? a | first painful to witness; it was that ef an in-| were not always useless; and I well remember I love you, and if in some instances which | the admonition. He has been left in his [wee in their ways, ret - eran 1 en \ mg 

5 ce ‘Oh no, Papa, I could not be happy it you, different spectator, but 1 was soon gratified by once remarking to him, that it is well for us} m@y arise as you pass through life, you shall | earthly pilgrimage to wander alone, long after | would not suppose they professed to be follow- 
In remeau and ail these | love, a ae iad om _ the interest which the services evidently ex-/ sometimes to find that human sympatny is of| fifi yourself mistaken, and meet only coldness | his companions have been gathered to their bee the ee if ae eb 
amais hit, Well, my dear, _ yet n part of the —- | cited in his mind, to him they possessed the j no avail, for then we fly for consolation to that) Wire you expected friendship, still will you) fathers, and he can see their long known faces | '¢ — Aap se “hh ft Cea ied oe . 
a rer — or nature which God has given us, and; attraction of novelty, Perhaps this is scarcely }* Friend who sticketh closer than a brother,” ; be happier than if you thought the contrary. | no more, He must walk among a generation . a Beg: a ; tes" her b 
ante ot Gis thongh everything pertaining to human niture,) to be understood by any one who has not, like _ we seek for help and comfort in such moments} *Ig6ve is bora of love,’ and while you encourage , that know him not, and can be near his friends e omitted. A family is Doun BE ty er by re 
iteur prend since the fall of Adam, has ever been mixed | Mr Elton, passed many years in the neglect from nim, who as the Father of our spirits,| t@sentiment in your own breast, you must in in any sense only by dwelling among the tombs. | Bony. ter, each member is so deeply intereste 
us n’avons with sin, still this principle of benevolent) of public worship. He afterwards assured me, | knoweth whereof we are made, and can give ine degree excite it in others: assuredly a br- | Tinat old man spoke from his heart who said ;'" the welfare of the others, and they * oe 
is, Ja plus sympathy and love, is that to whieh, when pu — that at that time he seldom listened—he came, | to bis children in every emergency, that which| m@Wolent regard for the happiness of others, will |‘ that it seemed as if he had been forgotten,’ as peutiese benefits in common, that it Se ‘ 
pe dernlers rified by grace, we COG MOK Seery resemble | not to join in the service, but that, according/is snited to their need: no disappointment pr bring its own reward; and as one of theif death had overlooked him alone of countless ‘they should in reprantnnieirs theoke for those 
ing, Esq. of our Maker, and it brings us more happiness| to my request, he might be seen there. Soon, | awaiting those who apply to that fouutain, lowers of the blessed Savior, should you ever | myriads, Thou too art not alone. He is with Resi ape on en et ee 

than aught else connected with this world. however, various passages in the Liturgy at-| *He looked at me with a sadness which said | @mperience real injuries, a prayer forthe for-' thee, in comparison with whom all these friends _ which they all need. Aad if there uy ne 
12, an ‘Bat who was the misanthrope you said you | tracted his notice, more especially those texts | that he knew of no such refuge. Six months} g@eness of your enemies, will be your only re | are as nothing, and in his own good time will |‘? ® family, how proper eed pt ge + 
hp Ay a 2 i ree did ¥ io ee at = Na tbe love of God to man is set forth. | passed away, and! saw no alteration in Mr bge ; for ‘ Charity endureth all things.’ | bring down thy gray hairs in joy and honor to the" aalle poe Ae tafe xk eee ag af 
e first st es, my dear, and as he afterwards became) [le then listened with attention; but he did} Elton. Whenever he conversed with me, he con- i a the grave. : y! 
*Fraits te a very different character, possessing the warm-| not believe. ‘No,’ said he to himself, «God stantly dvelt upon that which was his great} = How comforting too, in the hour of death to throne of grace, will they net feel that they too 
st splendid est affections of all who were acquainted with} Joves me not, or why am Iso miserable ?’| stumbling-block, or rather [| should nye | © Arrravse,—The tooth of slander conceals | fee] that God is with us in our passage through ‘USt have need to go there : If they see their 
ology or to him, I have no objection to mention his name, | Agais and again he inquired of kis own heart;| snare into which Satan had beguiled him, ¢ Virulence that may poison a reputation which | the dark valley. To the faithful soul this pas- parents daily seeking for wisdom in the book of 
oa an and describe the change which I[ witnessed! why he had been endowed with faculties for | believing himself a being separated from othe ‘Whole life has been spent in earning. The | sage is not indeed ‘a leap into the dark,’ but.it life, will they not feel that they too must peng 
le, through during the period of my intimacy with him.! happiness, and yet was sti]! so unblessed. _ by an impenetrable and unknown barrier, whic Mause of the world! A breath expires it; and! may be considered an astounding, tremendous tainly weed instrsetion fom the. same, souree 
i ped have seaiieins the rh, tke speaking; On each returning Sabbath he now hoped to! must shut him out from sympathy and love. “sa does the returning inspiration re- change. The image of sige by which it has ph goad yet yesh Pigtas tah abe gt 

. ith veneration and gratitude their. benefac-~'hear-this wmystery upravelied. But hig minc +f am sure wo one wnuverste r. P MMPS ee ee ‘Gepicvea and sdftened, docs but poorly @x- ~ : . : P.-Saet 

pire ‘tor, Mr Elton, Well, Ellen, that was the }-was ‘darkened 80 that he could not perceive faay ‘they know not when I euler, they can. | | press it. Inthe one case, the body and mind peat ged 8 + nigher Master ee 707 an” yt 
now offer- gentleman [ alluded to, When [ first came} the truth. During these months, ! could not! not tell what would make me happy: if there Penvenston:i—How many are guilty of | are indeed sweetly at rest, but they are at rest “PD Seeking to please him above all. sted 
morocco, is to this village, five and twenty years since,| but perceive a zradual improvement, perhaps} are beings in the world capable of friendship, the folly of regarding privileges as pledges— together; while in the other, the soul is called cheering to their hearts this practical acknow]- 

for $450. Mr Elton lived in the manor-house. He was’ [ shonld say a softening of his character. He why am I so desolate? Surely itis because present favors as earnests of future biessed- to leave the pleasant home of its youth, of edgment that we are all servants of one paged 
= Me then between thirty and forty years of age;. passed his days and weeks in solitude, wander-} 1 am constituted differently from my fellows. | ®€8°- They suppose that there is no danger! which it has become as it were a part,andseek °¥°" Christ, and all brethren of the same family 
aug 31 highly educated, so far as accomplishments, ing through his grounds absorbed in thoughts | They do not comprehend my thoughts or fee!-} f God’s changing his method of dealing with {new and untried scenes, All associations con- 10 aie hina the yo: bam oe them Pipes, 
bristmas and gained in early youth, and extensive reading) which he never divulged, conversing with no, ings, neither can I enter into their delights, or | them—that being so indulgent to them now, | nected with this world of matter and this body °°®!"S nnteewee gd cs”. cites yy 


iss Leslie; 
paintings, in 


Jean ae happiness, his appearance would have been ours to gain his confidence, by which [| hoped! ¢ Not so, my friend; *a new commandment tion. ‘Phey forget that ‘there are first, that) seen and therefore temporal, our habits of wn as ca word too upon the practice 
Portrait by pleasing. He inherited extensive estates, and jn time to understand the unusual traits of a\give I unto you, that ye love one another,’ shall be last,’ and that some ‘ who are exalted | thought and action must be changed, and we v bs n sibs ail 
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’ . and always reserved: and thongh | believe he | him, that he would himself read the New Tes- | os 

youn think deeply, but reasoning upon false data, he, treated ! with more respect than many of; tament through. I felt convinecd, the oe [| own mind and in their own manner.—They | yet not alone, because the Father is with us. Sabbath << po on other seat ha 
a 24 not only fell into error, but that error influenc-/ his neighbors from some undefined sentiment | conversed with him, that for the pride and hard-| 8¢ Sgreed to strive to enter in at the strait | He is our pledge that we shall leave this world °° meal than anot on Pe i ate "il 

» COMPrISIOE ed most lamentably, a teaperament bighly| of regard for my ministerial character; yet || ness of heart which cauged his misery, sSaee} gate, ifthey may do it in their own way. It/only for a better, and himself will be with us (eee oe bred go gir po 
veoh ye excitable. He was destitote of religious prin-\ felt that his civility was cold aod my advances | was but one cure, the only cure for sin; even| #8 not to the amount, but to the nature of the | on our way. ie Ai a cecilia a ae i niki tathiiats 
» enaeeene ciple, therefore his irritable and rebellions; repelled, , that love shed adroad in the heart, which trans. F°q"!Sitions of the Gospel, that they are averse. But it is comparatively easy to die among oe ‘ J g i a h “4 lwars #0 
which have feelings found no balm to soothe them; his, ‘L could only wait and watch for a more fa- forms this barren rock into a well of true be- | They are ready to make sacrifices of property | one’s kindred, and friends, under our own native = — “ nt => . ow wim " rn ay hi 
nt of India perverted mind without any gleam of divine, vorable season. Often has my heart ached at | nevoleuce, whose streams can enrich and fertil- | and personal comfort, to almost any extent, if! sky, breathing in the air which rejoiced us in pe eo Adon vre'ts sree rs oa: 
nal - yi. truth to enlighten it, groped in the midst of a. the contemplation ef a man so eminently qual- ize all around, these things may but be the price of their re- childhood, and taking the last look of the pleas- do u a way rented ' mes ss: ae 
Orbis day natural darkness too deep for any ray of com. jfied to become a blessing to those around him | #Mr Elton kept his word, and from that time | demption, jant land of the Fathers. Supported by the mihi ee eeranat ws sk celiac neath — 
Corner of fort to penetrate. After he left college, he | ‘giving and receiving happiness) thus lamenta- | studied the sacred volume daily: there he read | SS ee | sympathy and tender anxiety of friends, we Pie ee nag ss pa re seriticheath Seed 
a 24 spent many years abroad—sometimes wander-| bly denying himself all the enjoyments of aj ofa Savior, and asked if he had any need of! FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. | May yield with comparative resignation to the | variably eudtighey saliteahiate ocala te 
_—This day ing among unknown regions in Africa; at) social being.’ ; ‘one. This self-examination was blessed to A FRAGMENT. ,will of the Father that puts an end to this a thet it was proper to'retarn thenke ‘publicly 
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nd ary” vain drive the words from his memory. On the there was not even a child to be found on his| divine spirit in the midst of self-righteous pre- silent sufferer, it is a faithful consoler, and it ae ape et a ee ay ne dir 

Pew She mourned over the delusion which cloud-; fojlowing morning I called on him, and to my estate, with whom he had not made acquaint-| tended doers of the law, a believer in the new |iMfinitely surpasses the consolations of the Geidbiciedeored scare will accept thy gift ) 

‘It bas our ded his understanding, and destroyed his hap- | surprise he introduced the subject‘ Thinketh ance, He sought out those in distress to com-| revelations of God among the blind slaves of world, inasmuch as they lead us to that which ead blens the iver E. N. P 
we see not piness ; but this state of mind had been too! no evil’—he repeated, I have been thinking) fort them, fed the needy, and induced the superstition and tradition, quickened by the passeth in continual succession, while this sim- over 

ting the Uae long indulged, to be easily operated upon by! evil all my life—evil of my neighbors—*‘ doth| ignorant to apply for instruction; he became spirit, and not slain by the letter, with only a ple teaching directs us to him who ruleth and — 

rs, thus far, human means, end she was constrained to list-| not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own.’ interested in their concerns, and was ever at| few companions wha were constantly misap- blesseth for ever and ever, Tue Fruits or Genuine Cuertstian Love. 
4 monthly, en to his assertions in silence, unable to con-| Po you suppose Mr F. there is any one who) hand to administer succor to all in difficulty;| prehending and underrating him, was he not -——Let him that hath ingenuity, plan, and him 
Dollars ert vince him, that, contrary to his opinion, there} answers to this description in the world ?’ | advice to all who required it, and with the tru-| emphatically alone? Think too of the suffer-| (Conversion,—The subject of a sudden and ‘that hath strength labor, and him that hath mon- 
tishers is, in human bosoms, a responsive feeling of| ‘There are many, my dear sir, I replied, est kindness to encourage all who deserved it.| ings which solitude was to aggravate. Other | instantaneous conversion, has given rise to | °Y give, and bi t hath none of these, as 
. —ectiae sympathy, an intuitive perception of another's; «who strive to become what the Apostle pour-| The schools and societies of the parish likewise martyrs have been able to look back to the} much debate.-—The whéke difficulty that has 0a wie mak f them, bow the knee, 

‘}and with t al 








could make him so—and, had the expression 
of his countenance betokened any thing like | 


had spparently at his command, every thing 
to form what the world considers an enviable | 
jot: still he was miserable. His natural char- 
acter certainly was peculiar, though, as was 
subsequently proved, there was nothing in it to 
prevent him from sharing in all the common, 
enjoyments of life. fle was accustomed to 


others, mixing with the crowds which still 
throng the formerly luxurious cities of Italy, | 
but always solitary. Conunuaion with = his| 
fellow-creatures seemed unneccessary to him;_ 
so long had he formed his own socicty, that 
another’s participation in his pleasures yielded | 
him no additional joy. When summoned by | 


family, and resided with him for a few months, | 
but after her marriage removed into Cumber- | 
lan’. She was amiable and intelligent, and’ 
every effort which a kind and gentle female 
could make to change her brother’s habits, and 
reform his modes of thinking, she tried; butin 


happiness or misery ; an actual enjoyment in 
the consciousness that we are ministering to 
another's comfort. These and many other 
points he combated, assuring her she was mis- 
taken, and ere long would discover her error; 
he had never found a friend, but bad always! 
been deceived. He did not think there was) 
any real love in the wor!d, nor had he ever met | 
with any one he considered worthy of regard ;| 
all that appeared estimable was a cloak to cov- | 
er some motive they were ashamed of. To his | 
sister’s plea that she loved him, and he ought | 
not to doubt her regard; he replied only by a| 

































one, returning no visits; but he permitted me | suit myself to their fancies, therefore we repel 
to speak freely, and bore patiently my endeav- | each other, and must for ever remain apart,’ 


character which did not fail to interest, while} * bear ye one another's burdens ;’ ‘ be pitiful, 
it pained me. A physician must know some-/) be cousteous, be kindly affectioned one towards 
what of the nature of the disease before he | another, in honor preferring one another,’ * Do} 
can in any degree suit his remedies to the | you quote those words from Scripture,’ said Mr | 
case, 
disappointed. 





Mr Elton was always polite \ parted on that day,I gained a promise from! 


i 


‘ Bot, papa,’ said little Ellen,‘had he no| him. The Holy Spirit showed him his sinful- 
one to live with him and talk to hin? I think! ness, and he felt that he had neither loved his 
he would perhaps have loved them and been God nor his neighbor. Then did he marvel at 
kind to them,’ y that love wherewith God had loved him, in 

‘When he had relatives, my dear,’ said her | eendine his Son to save him. 
father, ‘he left them, and preferred living far} * But! cannot repeat the many conversations 
away from them. Many died during his ab- | which passed between us, nor the regrets he 





of my story. One Sunday, when our Church things had become new.’ He now began to 
provides that beautiful description of Christian | live in the love of God and man, and his heart 
charity to be read for the epistle} Mr Elton expanded in the warm sunshine of generous and 
was present as usual, The passage struck | benevolent affections, 

him as remarkable ; surely, be thought, hehad,  ¢ Desirous of others’ happiness he went about 
never heard it before; nor was he able to | like his Savior doing good, and very shortly | 





trays, but you know the human heart is full of | experienced his care, and his time and thoughts 
envy, hatred, malice, selfishness, before it is) were eo fully occupied, that the days were not 
renewed by divine grace,and cannot produce |long enough for the various duties which 
such blessed fruits as Christian love and peace.’ |} crowded upon him. Do not suppose, Ellen, 
A long conversation followed, during which I/ that this change was produced ina day, a week 
was astonished at the ignorance he displayed{or a month. No, it was gradual, but it was 
of most of the plainest religious troths ; bad he abiding. He had mourned over his iniquity, 
ever known them, they had passed from his;and now he daily prayed, and watched and 









I need not say how often | left him} Elton? I answered that I did, and before we | 


recollection, and texts of Scripture which | 
occasionally quoted were a strange language, 
From this time a real intimacy was established 
between us; he begged me to say freely all 
I thought, and though not at all times unreser- 





struggled against the sin which so easily beset 
him. 

‘There were moments when his previ- 
ous disgust and disappointment returned upon 
him, the recollection that all have sinned, and 








he will never cease to be so. They forget 
the difference between probation and retribu- 


to honor, sha!] be cast down to hell.’ 

You cannot scourge yourself into the fayor 
of God, ner emaciate yourself into acceptance 
with him, 

Men are often willing to do towards secur- 
ing salvation, more than is required of them, 
if they but be permitted to do according to their 


‘ And yet I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.’ 

Was there ever a man upon the earth, who 
could more truly be said to be alone, in the 
worldly sense of the word, than Jesus of Naza- 
reth? The want of sympathy is indeed an un- 
failing accompaniment of superior elevation, and 


ing for the blood of their enemies, the founder 
ot a spiritual kingdom among men whose hearts 
were set as the heart of one man upou the es- 
tablishment of an irresistible earthly dominion, 
was he not alone? A meek and humble ser- | 
vant trusting in the gracious assistance of the 


cross of Jesus, for comfort and support. They 
have looked round upon admiring crowds, or at 
least have been able to recognize the faces of 
bold adherents, and active promuters of the 
doctrine for which they were called to suffer, 
and with holy joy and triumph have said in 
spirit if not in fact with the brave old English 
martyr, ‘Be not disturbed, good Master Ridley, 
for we have this day lighted up a torch in Eng- 
land which by the grace of God shall never be 
extinguished.’ Jesus, on the contrary, almost 
alone and unaided, lifted up that cress -which 
was to draw all men unto him, He had no 














| of matter which pass away, must be broken up, 
(for all these things must be dissolved, being 


| must begin a new life. A dark veil falls over 
our eyes, and shuts out from our sight the 
pleasant land which we can never tire of be- 
holding. The faces of familiar friends grow 
| paler, their voices fall more faintly upon the 
}ear, and everything real and tangible seems to 
‘elude our grasp, while we are left alone, and 


‘earthly pilgrimage. But how different to die 
in a strange land. How hard to endure the 
feeling of solitariness which must come over 


one whois drawing near his end among strange, 


conviction that the tie of universal brotherhood 
but ill supplies the place of social and natural 





t edition of the death of his father, to fetore to his native ' gence, and at the time | speak of, his sister) now expressed for the sinful perversion of he who excels the rest of mankind, is compell- aflections. How soothing to such an one, thus Lie mintt: seniito miele: ene tebe frequent is bie 
hools. This land, and assume the station and the duties) alone survived. Acquaintance you know he did | mind which had so long led him to view him-} ed to feel that though in the world, he is not struggling out of life, will be the words, ‘And soleata ie nings with his Father; Botthie 
7 a which thus devolved upon him, he came un-/ wish for; but I quite agree with you in think. self and his fellow-creatures, not as the child-| of the world, But was there ever & man yet T am not alone, because the Father is with /T doubt unless family prayers are wade to oc- 
- sevel willingly, and as far as possible, still lived the | ing, that had he been foreed by circumstances ren of ene common Father, who wills that all whose_agery thought, wish, and habit was more me,’ No distance of place can keep me from — so much time as to both fatigue those en- 
iient collee- life of a recluse, once ina week permitting to associate more with his fellow creatures, should be holy and happy, but as creatures} completely at variance with the prevalent views | him, but he is ever present and manifest. to the gaged, and make them feel as if they had spent 

july 13. his stewarta short interview, and occasionally | he could not have continued for so long a pe- | whe could only torment and hate each other.| of his age and people? A doer of the Father’s | P2re '9 heart. In his light I shall see light— ‘too much time already in prayer. 1 do not be- 
ae jciniag his sister at the dinner table, This riod in the state of selfish stoicisin Iam oblig- The change must be described in the words of} will amidst a stiff-necked and perverse genera. light that even now dispels the cupene tet | lieve that a short but warm hearted thanksgiv- 
a Wa- sister was the only surviving member of bis) ed to represent. But [ will tell you the end) the apostle, «Old things had passed away, all| tion, the Prince of Peace among a people thirst- | S°&™S 0 gather around me. hus through al! ‘ing before each meal, and fifteen minutes each 


time, with ever varying application, sounds the 
voice of Jesus, and finds needy, anxious listen- 
ers. How happy our lot that we can catch the 
joyful strains, and receive the blessing promis- 
ed to those who not having seen, have yet 
believed. To the public martyr, and to the 





has been gathered around this subject, may 
be removed by making one obvious distinc- 
tion. Conversion is sudden, is instantaneous ; 
but religion, picty, or sanctification is progres- 
sive, In other words, religion is progressive, 
but the first step in that progression is instan- 
taneous, 

I have long since ceased to marvel at the 
‘doctrine of regeneration. 





Our BLESSINGS MORE THAN OUR CROSSES,— 
Consider that our good days are generally more 








unsympathising faces ; how bitter the practical | 





knowledging that they are equally sinners de- 
pending upon God’s forgiveness and bounty 


of blessing God before we eat. 1 have found 
ministers of the gospel even, who did not ask 
a blessing at any meal save dinner, and [I am 
acqnainted with fatnilics, who ask it at break- 
fast only, Again | know some who ask it on 
:the Sabbath alone, Are these compromises 
with duty right? Does God give food on the 


, for favors publicly bestowed. The practice of 
the very heathen condemns us. ‘To what meal 
‘did Greek or Roman sit without offering a liba- 
'tion and thanksgiving. 

There is an objection to too frequent prayer 
,in the presence of others, | confess, which has 
\ had some weight with me. 1 have thought that 


|day spent in reading the seripture and prayer 


| with the family, will make any one less fre. 
quent, less interested, or less profited at his 


private devotions. 


Christian reader, set vp, I pray thee, the 






Fat and the feryor of 
Elijah, pray thet the kingdoms of this world” 
may become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ. 

To believe our neighbor immortal, and yet in 
our love to regard and treat him only as @ 
'mortal—to know he has a soul, and yet to feel 
‘no concern and take no care of his sovl—to 





feed him with the bread that perisheth, and yet 
never offer his famishing spirit a morsel of the 
bread of heaven—to find him fainting with 
thirst, and yet give him none of the waters of 
life—to help him along through this brief 


in advance bitter smile, convincing her that his own affec-| ved himeclf, was never offended at my open- that Christ diced for all, was the never-failing| outward stay, no arm of flesh to rest upon ; al- in number than our evil days, our days of pros- world, and yet never seek to throw one kindly 
gra is oe the tions ad been so long in a state of icy cold-| ness; on the contrary, he seemed grateful for | medicine for the disease of his mind, restoring} most every man capable of rendering him assis- perity (such, I mean as is suitable to our con- | influence upon his pa iP — cannot . 
ae are ness, that nothing, save the bright beams of| the desire I manitested to cultivate his friend-| to him the power of bearing with, and loving} jance was opposed to, or had forsaken him, and | dition and circumstances) than our days of ad- ‘to love our neighbor as God intended we should, 
of business» 
id be address” 
oR. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE AURORA. 


Mr. Editor,—1 pity the person who did not; 
see the glories of the heavens on Tuesday 
night—still more the person who saw aod 


will humble us in the dust. When Isaiah saw 
the glory of the Lord, and heard the Seraphim 
ery, ‘ Holy, holy, -holy,’ he cried out of his own 
and the people’s unholiness, ‘ Wo is me, for I 
am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; 
did not wonder and adore, Being in the | v maine 7 ere seen the King, the Lord of 
country, I had a chance to sce all around me, osts.’— Leighton. 

You who are in the city are prisoned in by bot , 
brick walls, so that many of you can only see 
directly over head. Permit me therefore to 
‘whisper into the ears of some of your readers, 
a feeble attempt at description, of that which | 
even if seen by all, ought not to pass wholly 
without comment,—For these things do not 
speak to us every night.—They are as angel 
visits—and_ when they have gone, ‘we feel | Beneath the weight of years, has sunk at last. 
indeed as if angels had been ministering unto| The shepherd, silver-haired and reverend, 

us. Has gone to meet the flock of his.first love, 

Early in the evening I was called out of) By heaven’s still waters end its pastures green— 

the house by the exclamation of friends,| The spirit’s ‘fatherland.’ The living link 

« What is it?—I thought the sky was starry and | Which bound this generation to the last, 
perfectly cloudless—the air perfectly still.) Lies broken in that old man’s new made grave. 
But what a sight wasthere! Had the foun-| That manly heart, which sorrows of long years 
tains of morning burst out upon the night-— ) And lingering frosts of age could never chill ; 

in impatience or wild mischief ?—The whole | That calm, clear eye, that mirrored (o the last 
heayens were wavering and spreading with| The light of heaven ; that earnest, fearless voice 
broad streams of light, some of them of pure{ To which our fathers lent a reverent ear, 

white, like moonlight upon snow,—others| Which fell upon our own as the deep tones 

of a deep, rosy, blushing red, These streams! Of some old oracle; and that strong mind 

at first shot from the horizon around, upwards | That poured new light upon the word of God, 

to the zenith, where they formed into @ cen-| Which based its faith upon the adamant, 

tre. Then after remaining nearly motionless,) And reared its structure, from the living rock, 
awhile, they shot downwards again, sometimes! Are ours no more. 

vanishing and-then reappearing in full vivid- And-yet we shed no tears :— 
ness, and condensed into long bright bars of} The work which God gave him to do, was done ; 
light. When united around the zenith, they] His weary spirit yearned for its repose ; 

looked like the interior of some glorious flow-/ The voice of death was music to his ear,— 

er, born in the skies—the night-blowing-ce-| An angel’s whisper which but called him home. 
reus come to my mind, with the delicete tints! That soul illumined by the holy fire 

of its deep fairy-like corolla. Nowthere came} Upon our earthly alter fanned by bim, 

gushing up from the Northeast a flood of! Why should we mourn that it is radiant now 

light of the deepest and most exquisite car- | With that celestial light which from the threne 
nation, At first-one might think a great) Of the Eternal pours its dazzling rays ? 
conflagration was raging in that direction— Or that with rapture it hath.met.again, 

but no!—that light 1s too pure—too etherial | I» closer fellowship, the loved on earth, 

—Jt is no earth-born fire—it is the element{ And with the wise and good of ages past, 

of the upper world. It broadens upward to In heaven made pertect, held communion sweet? 
the centre—like a great unfolding petal—the | 

East and Northeast are blushing red. But off} Calmly the good man sank to his repase ; 

in the Southwest, how iatensely white the petal | There were tew clonds around his setting sun, 
which is there let down !—But dic I compare\ And they were kindled by the golden light 

this glory to a flower? No—it takes another; His sinking orb upon its pathway threw. 

form. Itis abroad white and red curtain or’ 

veil let down, dimming the stars with o misty! | Welcome and beautiful art thou, O Death, 
eclipse ;—and lo! a fringe to the curtain, of | When, in the tranquil evening of his lite, 

purple and orange—a rainbow for its hem !-.| Thou comest gently tothe good man’s couch, 
But this too changes—the curtain is gather-} To loose the tie-which binds him to the earth, 
ing up in wavering fragments—-and now it seems And beer his spirit homeward on thy wings, 

a pouring shower or storm of light, almost daz-| Oft is thy form with awfal terrors clad ; 

zling the eye. Nuvw it is like the fluttering of To Aim thou art arrayed in robes of light, 


broad pinions—or that scene in the Ancient, 44 in thy face his sinking eye beholds 
Mariner. where | Anangel’s lineaments, and on thy brow 
, 


. . . A seraph’s holy smile. T. 
* The upper air burst into life, 
And a thousand fire-flags sheen ; { ao — 
To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro, and in and out 
The wan stars danced between. 





(From the National gis.) 
LINES 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF DR. BANCROFT. 
The old man is at rest; the full-ripe ear 
Is gathered to the granary ot God. 
The noble relic of the olden time, 














For the hegister and Observer. 


Having often attended to the subject of sla- 
Slender bars now shoot up, and vanish as quick. | very in the United States, for fifty years, since 
Now the light ripples upwards over the stars) the adoption of ‘the Constitution, and I think 
as over bright pebbles, in wavering, interrupted with impartiality, I do not read all I see writ- 
streamlets:—now m mass, like some steady ten lately, as nothing new has been offered for 
broad river current: and there seems a great along time. But observing an article in your 
reservoir at the zenith which this tide of light is Jast number, with the name of a highly respec- 
journeying up to fill. But now the reservoir, table individual, who is a man of good judgment 
is full—the streams are pushed back again— as well as of good feelings, I read it with at- 
the tide ebbs. The white light darts off like; tention. And 1] am at a loss to perceive any 
the forming of crystals—and becomes separa- henefit to arise from the remarks of the benev- 
ted, and vanishes in the blue star-vault. Gradu-| olent and pious author. Dr Willard says. 
ally, as the night wears tate, the wavings of | «That, after much reading and thinking on the 
light grow less and less frequent and distinct) subject, and making proper allowances for ex- 
—till nothing is left but a steady brightness, aggeration and for extenwation, on both sides, 


instances persons are obliged to labor hard, 
where there is no cruelty and no injustice. 
The ground assumed in the argument against 
slavery, is, that it is never justifiable ; and it is 
therefore admitted ‘ that 
means may be ased:to ab it,’ 
all agree. 


contend for immediate emancipation; and say 


object, increases their zeal, and hastens on the 








around the horizon, like the light before moon-; the result has been, that I believe in the safe- 
rise. | ty, the expediency and the duty of abolishing 

How noiseless all this ministry of the) the system ot slavery [in this country] as soon 
heavens—yet how eloquent! 
beauty, of mystery ! 


Where is the way to the abede ot light ? 
And darkness, where is its dwelling place ? 


AL means.’ 


New England States who will refuse assent to 


Philosophy~ with rigid finger and-cold eye 
may endeavor to point it out to us.—But 
the heart wrns away, enamored of the glow- 
ing apparition, and would rather take refuge in 
superstition, believing it a host of spirit forms, | 
than hear it with complacent smile, and un- 
awed voice, pronounced’to be a display of the 
Electric fluid, as if there ended all its mean- 
ing. C. P. C. 


reason and to ;ustice. But the very worthy 
gentleman must excuse me, when I ask, with 


great deference, if he will point out ‘ the means, 
moral and constitutional, by which slavery can 
be abolished 2? And ‘ how soon it can be thus 
| done? Whether immediately or gradually ? 
{ humbly conceive, that it is saying very little, 
, ' of doing away slavery in the United States, ‘ as 
OR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
al and constitutional means!’ 


Mr. E litor,—I wish, through Your paper, to | ~ 
Mr. E ’ ' z , This is the nodus magnus. 


ask those who are interested in the thing, and | 
those whose influence is wanted to bring it) 
about, why we cannot have a cheaper, or at least | 
a pocket edition of Greenwood’s Hymns, I see 


abstract. But, as Mr .ddams says, it will not 
do in all cases to legislate on abstract princi- 


by my copy that 24 editions have already been ples, without regard to circumstances. _ Those 
published, This shows that it is popular and | who are not in favor of constantly agitating and 
in demand, And no doubt it will be more ex- Pressing this subject, demand, and have a right 
tevsively used in our Unitarian churches, as it , to demand, of the abolitionists, as they are call- 
becomes better known. I have thought that | ed, what are ‘the moral and constitetions! 
the favorable reception it has met with, might, ™®4%S; ana ‘means consistent with safety, 
encourage the proprietors or publishers to is- proposed for the most desirable end. We have 
sue an edition in a different, if not cheaper | had enough of abstraction, enough of theory, 
form. | and enovgh.of argument in favor of universal 

We want.t.ira form convenient for a va. | freedom. But in the present state of society, 
riety of occasions, and suitable and accessi-; '" several sections of our country, and with the 
ble to those of every conditien and age. ; implication and «fundamental principles’ of the 

We want acheaper edition for the poor,, federal compact, too, how can the people, in 
for itis a factthere are some poor people} ®"Y other parts, interfere ? wee can we, ‘ by 
among us, who would be glad to sing the moral and constitutional means,’ do away the 
praises of God, And we want a pocket edi- evil, as we consider it? We have no more 
tion for lectures in private houses, and for right-—moral or conventional right,—to interfere 
children. If we could have acheap edition, and} than we have to emancipate Ireland, or Russia, 
another of small size, 1 have no doubt, many | % Turkey, Ortorender more equal the labors 
more of the poor and young in our congrega- and stipend of the different ranks of clergy in 
tions, would be furnished with books, and con- England. Or to interfere with the rigid disci- 
sequently take a decper interest in our servi- , pline aboard a ship of war. 
ces. Unless such editions are published, many 
will continue to go to church without this aid 
to their devotion, Ifit is important that any | 
except the clergyman and the choir have | 
hymn books, it is important that all shovld 
have them. I have written this communica- 
tion with the hope that others will use their 
influence in furthering this object, if in their 
judgment it will promote the cause of Chris- 
tian piety, and increase the number of those 


i hip the Lordin the beauty of en 
ber niet ey 3 y constitutional means, and with safety to the 


Union. Let such means be proposed, and [ 
| venture to promise that those opposed to much 
Tue HIGHEST PATTERN.—As it will raise of the conduct of the abolitionists, will join 
our endeavor high, to look on the highest pat- 





with more lenity, tenderness and affection. 
Slavery in the Southern States is not an 
affair of people in the other States. We did 
not establish it, nor introduce it; nor do we 
approve it, nor support it, But may we not 
justly talk about it, and write about it, and rea- 
son about it? Certainly: if it will do any 





good. 


argument, nor theory. We want a method 





ourselves. Men compare themselves with | 
men, and readily with the worst, and flatter! Mr Sherman's and president Adams's letters 
themselves with that comparative betterness.; Great stress is laid on severe and cruel treat- 
This is not the way to see ovr spots, to look} ment. 

into the muddy streams of profane men’s lives ; 
but look into the clear fountain of the word, 
+ni there we may both discern and wash them.| If slaves are treated ever so kindly, this does 
Co wider the infinite holiness of God, and this | not justify slavery in thd “ebbtrect. ° fa Means 


) i Id h fid f the t 
How full of| as itcan be done by mona and constitrion- |v cold and the confidence o mos 


Perhaps, there is not a citizen in one of the | The appearance and powe.’s of such a man at 


this sentiment, so consonant to humanity, tO | results were and are incalculable. These ten- 


| dencies were effectually checked. Presump- 


. ‘ . : ° } 
the best intentions, and in perfect sincerity and | 


either new or satisfactory, to declare ‘in favor } 
, of onr faith regained their impressive positions. 


_ soon as it can be done with safety, and by mor-| The gathering clouds dispersed before the ris- 


We all agree | 


that slavery is unjustifiable in theory; in the) es 
| plain now of the irreligious tendenci:?s at work 





| vidual so gifted, in any circumstances, engaged 


Or to require ovr 
red brethren to labor, and to treat their women | 


But, as I have hinted, we do not want 


proposed, to do away slavery by ‘moral and 


heart and hand in the work; and will do as 
tern, so it will lay our thoughts low concerning | much and give as tnuch as the loudest talkers. 
I ask sober and rational men to read the Hon. 


But, apart from the consideration that 
these are often exaggerated,* who does not 
perceive, that this affects not the principle ? 


CHRISTIAN 


ral and constitutional 
In this, we 
But I repeat, the question is, how 
far shall we proceed in this great work, in the 
nse only of such means? The abolitionists 


the evil of slavery is so great, that any means 
would be justifiable for its removal, And the 
voice of every discreet-man, approving of their 


catastrophe productive:of incalculable calamity 
and suffering. Ought it not to be inculcated, 
that no supposed good in prospect will apolo- 
gize for the use of meane, which necessarily 
cause injustice, suffering and anarchy?—My 
name can add nothing to the justness of these 
remarks, but there is no reluctance in withhold- 
ing it. B. 


eutaimenteeemainen aad 





* Twelve years ago, I passed Christmas day at 
Mount Vernon, with Judge Bushrod Washington. }, 
The next morning I was walking out early, and I | 
found the Judge visiting the dweliings of the blacks / 
—andhe suid he visited all of them, every morning | 
before breaktast, to see how they were, especially the } 
aged and infirm, and see if jor needed any thing. 
Next day after, I passed with Mr Custis, near 
Geergetown—ané his lady left the table soon after 
dining—it was Sunday—and said she always persoa- 
ally instructed and catechised the colored ebsldren 
herself, with others to assist her. 








Love Feaventty.—Let the love of your 
brother be as a fire within you, consuming that 
seHishness which is-so contrary to it, and is so 
natural to men; let it set your théwphts on 
work to study how to-do others good}; let your 
love be an active love, intense within you, and 
extending itself in-doing good to the souls and 
bodies of: your brethren as they need, and you 
are able, “4 

It is seif-love that contracts the heart, and 
shuts out all other love, both of God and man, 
save only so far as our own interest carries, | 
and that is still self-love; but the love of God 
dilates the heart, purifies love and extends it to 
all men, but after a special manner directs it to 
those who are more peculiarly beloved of him. 
— Leighton. 
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THE WORKS OF J. S. BUCKMINSTER, with 
Memoirs of his Life. In Two Volumes. Boston, 
James Munroe & Co. 


Buckminster appeared at a time when the | 
example and influence of a superior man,.de- i 
voted to the cultivation and cause of piety were | 
much needed in this community. Traditionary 
reverence for religion and its institutions was 
evidently declining. The confiding, unques- 
tioning faith of education was losing its force, 
The sentiments and conceptions transmitted 
from the fathers, were relaxing their hold an 
men’s minds and affections. The foundations 
The waters of the great 
deep were rising in their lawless power. The 
words and tones that used to lay their tude 
waves and charm them into tranquilluy had Jost 
their divine energy. The leaven of French ing 





were breaking up. 


fidelity also had been broadly infucwy Aree} 


gant scepticiem, fearless, exposed its impudent 
front, Those who poss«ssed or affected supe- 
rior cultivatien spoke slightingly of religion 
and its ministers. ‘The love of a multitude was 
firm adherent was less fixed and unfaltering. 


such a time were most fortunate. The happy 


tuous doubt stood rebuked. Empirical assump- 
tions and pretensions were spoiled of their 
plumes. Haughty infidelity blushed in the 
presence of so elevated refinement and tran- 
scendent genius. The-yoice of believers be- 
came certain and bold. The trembling altars 


ing splendors of a mind so intelligrent, so com- 
manding, so wrapt and ‘inspired. We com- 


among us. But where should we lave been 
if his influence and efforts had been withheld ? 
We are little aware how deeply we are indebt- 
ed to this most precious gift ef God. An indi- 


in the cause of religion is of vast advaptage. 


But in other countries the dazzling rewards, the} 
church holds out, are at least sufficient to cast | 





interestedness of the most eminent endow-) 
ments. 


men are in some degree enfeebled. But here | 


it is not. 


scure duties of a parish minister, there is 
nothing to obstruct the deep and wide impres- 
sion of his talents and character, The flood of 
light that streams from ‘him is unqualified. 
Not one foul breath can dim the brightmess of 
his glory. He shines upon the world froma 
cloudjess heavens, His influence, unquestioned, 
enters and pervades the hearts ef men. He is 
a voluntary sacrifice to truth and God without 
The absence with us of those 
lures, presented by a religious establishment, is, 
in this way, of much advantage. It gives to 
character its full ferce. A good and great nian 
here has all the influence and power that justly 
belongs to him. 


spot or blemish. 


Men differ as much in their moral as in their 
intellectual capacities. In some the spiritsaal 
element appears to predominate. They hunger 
and thirst after righteousness with a deeper in- 
tensity, They naturally, almost irresistibly, 
rise and dwell among the things that are divine 
and eternal. As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so pant their spirits after God. 
It is their meat and drink to serve him, They 





a shade of suspicion over the sincerity and dis- ; 


And thus the exertions of the best j gence or wrong indulgence, become vicious or 
When a man, with powers dean, 
might have carried ‘him to the throned heights | 
of society, freely, gladly devotes himself to the | 
interests of religion, to the comparatively ab- | 


REGISTER. 


can rest only under the shadow of his wings. 
They are endued with a more clear and pierc- 
ing vision into the mysteries of the universe. 
To them the veil of flesh is almost withdrawn. 
The objects of faith are real - substances, 
What to others are fitting shadows, to them 
are palpablo realities, They bathe in light 
which has hardly dawned on the world. They 
see and hear what others dimly perceive and 
hope. In a peculiar sense God dwells in them 
and they in God. They have never felt the 
conflicts and bondage of a disproportioned and 
earth-fettered spirit. They have ever walked 
in the green postures of salvation, beside the 
still streams. From infancy they have sat on 
the calm mountains of meditation, and seen an- 
gels ascending and descending. They were 
ever in heaven, in the bosom of the Father. 
They are the elect teachers and prophets of 
the race—the guiding fires that blaze along 
the dark progress of the past—stars in the 
moral firmament whose light shall never go out. 
They are divinely commissioned. To this 
goodly fellowship Buckminster belongs. He 
was called from his birth. The seal of the 
spirit was upon him. He was full of holy, 
everlasting life—ever welling up in perennial 
freshness and power. He was baptised with 
fire and the finest and noblest influences, And 
the dove of heaven’s peace had descended upon 
him. He was not of the world, but came down 
from the Father of lights, beavty and glory. 
He was not made but produced. We have 
expressed the impressions made by his writings 
and what we have learned of his life. He died 
before we were able to utter his name. His 
sermons are among the few, we can turn to 
after reading some favorite portions of the Bi 
ble. They are not the efforts of reason or 
mental energy or talent. They are the offepring 
of the highest and richest portion of the soul, 
emanations of what is best and divinest in our 
nature. They are not so remarkable for their 
conceptions and originalities of thought as for 
the quickening and elevating influence they 
shed into the soul. While perusing them we 
feel the throbbings and aspirings of a heaven- 
born spirit. Their power lies in the sentiment 
that pervades them. Beneath the surface we 
hear and feel the flowings of a warm, deep riv- 
er—the river of life, whose springs are on high. 
Those who have not studied them have not yet 
tasted some of the finest and most nutricious 
spiritual bread. 

And his discourses are free from some faults 
that injure the effect of many excellent compo- 
sitions. There is no evidence or manifestation 
of personal feeling about them. There is not 
one word or phrase or passage so finished and 
felicitous as to cause us to think he was con- 
sulting vanity and reputation. There is no 
striving after effect—no labored intensity, no 
feeble vehemence. He is not trying to say some- 
thing original, impressive, beautiful and pathet- 
ic—but to express deep feelings and convic- 
tions. He ie not talking about important mat- 
ters, but pouring forth a portion of the living 
thoughts and emotions that abound within. A 
necessity is upon him. Woe would be his if 
he did not preach. But yet he is never ex- 
travagant. He does violence to none of our 
natural sentiments. In his highest flights he 
carries our sympathies with him. He never 
oversteps the modesty and the moderation of 
nature. It 1s said his preaching was much in- 
debted to his manner, But we would rather 
say his manner was indebted to the tenderness, 
pathos and magnanimity of his mind, to that in- 
describable spiritual animation spoken of by 
those who heard him, It was the inspiration 
of a soul intensely alive, Such power could 
hardly fail of its appropriate results. The 
lightning owes not its fearful force to the beau- 
tiful drapery of clotfds in which it is enveloped 
—nor real eloquence its thrilling energies to 
the graces of studied rhetoric. 





THE WATCHMAN OF THE SOUTH. 

The editor of this paper has done us the 
honor of commenting on some of our late re- 
marks. We allow that literally understood 
our language is exposed to the criticism he 
has made. Butthen a writer’s words ought 
to be interpreted by reference to his known 
opinions and principles, When we said un- 
holy desires are awakened—we meant of course 
desires that may, by perversion or over indul- 


unholy. We deny most earnestly that any of 
our desires and passions are by natute vicious 
or unholy. We defy this editor or any other 
to prove that any one is bad, could be dis- 
pensed with, or that its removal would not be 
an injury. We affirm that our nature is wisely 
and wonderfully constituted, that its every 
is essential to its strength, beauty, 
usefulness and blessedness, that God’s master- 
work ig not an abortion. Has he the boldness 
to deny this? Manis endowed by his creator 
with all the faculties, energies, affections ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of his present 
and future destiny, and no more, Sin is the per- 
version or over action or wrong action of what in 
itself, for certain purposes, in certain relatiens is 
good, We give the confident gentleman these 
propositions to reflect upon. He stumbles at our 
remark about falling. But it is very plain. 
When we are once atthe bottom of a bottom- 
less pit we can get no farther, we suppose. 
How can total depravity become vicious? if 
we are all wrong in the beginning, how can we 
degenerate—how fall? can we add ugliness to 
total deformity ? yet he speaks of a constant 
departure from God through life. This is mar- 
vellous. We came into the world as far from him 
as possible, and continue to go farther as long 


passion 


eee — — — 


perform, We seriously doubt what he says 
about Priestley. We do not impeach his vera- 
city, but his zea) has made him unguarded. It 
is hardly possible Priestley cver madethe re- 
marks he ascribes to him. - What! he © spent 
so much of his life and energy in freeing chris- 
tianity from superstitious and pernicious er- 
rors; who exerted his simple, superior powers 
to stay the progress of skepticism. in France; 
who in the maintainance of his freedom in Christ, 
patiently endured all kinds of abuse and perse. 
cution—he confess that there is little dif- 
ference between those views for which he had 
done and borne so much, and infidelity? We 
ask the editor of the Watchman for proof. 
It may be so. But if so, then we have vastly 
misunderstood the man whom we have delighted 
to honor, 





THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER. 


We were present on this occasion, The 
day was delightful. On coming in sight of the 
institution, we felt an emotion of patriotic pride 
and enthusiasm. It brought to mind the array 
of those illustrious ancestors who have infused 
into their children so deep regard for religion 
and intelligence. It is an expression and mon- 
ument of that devout and disinterested spirit 
which is the richest inheritance we have re- 
ceived from them. It is also one of the jewels 
of our beloved.commonwealth. It has done 
and will do much to sustain and extend her 
moral influence, to increase her }iterary fame- 
and to elevate her intellectual position. Most 
deeply did we regret,that a single fetter is up 
on its energies, a single shadow on its bright- 
ness, that there should be any thing in ite man- 
agement and ministrations to render it unpleas. 
ant or unprofitable to any honest, free mind in 
the pursuit of divine knowledge, 
is extremely fine. Beautiful for situation is this 
mount Zion, The impressions of the surroun- 
ding scenery are soothing and elevating, The 
varied God is lying and moving about in still 
The place is 

Some of the 


Its location 


beauty, in serene grandeur, 
worthy of its high consecration. 


appearance were full of simplicity, sincerity and 
dignity. The thought was painful that such 
men can be induced, every few years, to bind 


their masters, who have no right to reign over 


and to go to Jesus under the guidance of frail 


professors called forth our almost unmingled | 
respect and veneration. Their manners and | 


their soul’s free activity, to acknowledge those | 


them, or do any thing that may obstruct the | 
breaking forth of new light from God’s word, | 








mortality. 


table, 
ble cultivation or talent. 
we did not approve. 


We heard little that 


common-place assumptions and assertions of 
calvinistic theology on the subject. The speak- 
er wholly misapprehended the opinions and 
reasonings of those who. reject the. doctrine. 
He did not once fairly hit the point in contro- 
versy. Twenty years from hence, we hope he 
will be better able to determine what is the 
chief doctrine of Christianity, 


prayer, that God would protect, guide and bless 
those young men, and we added, that he would 
give them grace to put away every prejudice 
and conception that might restrain their sym- 
pathies towards any portion of their brethren 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 


Mr Huntington writes there has been a real 
revival in Hillsborough, I!linois. His preach- 
ing has been attended with much success. A 
church has been organized, consisting of thirty 
members. The ordinance of baptism was ad- 
ministered to seventeen. 


religion. 
piety prevails, 
abundantly biessed, 





the calvinists as a writer of religious books, has 
become a universalist. Her former odmirers 


rather behold them entering that medium path 
on which reason and revelation pour so strong 
a light, and which leads direct to the city of 
our God. 

But we are ever disposed to swing trem one 
extreme to another. And in fact the more an- 


It was an extension of the doctrine 
of election to the whole race. The blood of 


calvinism, 


would do it. 


terious influences of the Atonement. 
ism is the mother of universalism. It always 
flourishes best where that has been most rankly 
inculeated, We have not much regard for 
universalism as a system of religious doctrine — 
though we have great respect fur the worth and 
honesty of many that embrace it. We think its 
reasonings generally teeble and false—in vio- 
lation of the best established laws and princi- 
ples of our nature, as well as the plain teach- 
ings of our Savior. (We have no reference to 
the views of the Restorationists.) Still we 
have no doubt it has been of considerable ben- 
efit to our community. It has kept thousands 
under some, if not the highest religious influ- 
ences, who had been hardened and perverted 
by the severe spirit and gross errots of calvin. 
ism. And many of their preachers are doing 








as we remain in it. But we have a graver duty to 





much good in the promotion of temperance. 
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The piece on the Atone- | 


ment was a mere tissue of the extravagrant, | 





Very heartily did we join in the closing | 





Five only of the! 
number had previously professed attachment to’ 
A deep and fervent spirit of rational . 
May his labors be still more. 


Mrs Sherwood, hitherto highly esteemed by. 


lament the fall most bitterly. But we had | 
much rather see people’s sympathies and hopes | 
enlarging than otherwise—though we would } 


cient universalism was only an expansion of ' 


Christ was sufficient to wash away all sin, and . 
Salvation in both cases was bas. | 
ed on the eternal decrees of God and the mys- | 
Calvin- | 








They deserve wel) of their fellow-citizens 

We entertain a strong confidence that thee 
their conflicts ceases and a calm season of study 
and reflection shall lave passed over them, they 
will retrace their steps till they get upon a 
more excellent way, ond will embrace the Gos. 
pel, in its fulness as well as in its tenderness 
and simplicity. 





AN ORATION, delivered Jul 4th, 1839 
field. By John A. Bolles. of esti 


The zealous interest, taken by 80 large 4 
portion of our young men in the cause of tem. 
perance, is one of the most cheering signs of 
the times. Rum finds its defence and advo. 
cates in habits and prejudices which are fos; 
passing away. Its legions are the thinned and 
broken ranks of a generation soon to disappear, 
Their strength and numbers are constantly fai}. 
ing and diminishing. Death daily enfeebles 
their force, removes some obstruction to the 
triumph of the glorious enterprise. The clouds 
are all piled about the western horizon. The 
regions of morning are glowing with beauty 
and promise. The dey that has dawned wy) 
be full of light, holy light, ieaven’s first-born 
offspring, and its sun will set in serene splen. 
dor, What in contemplation more affecting, 
more sublime, than to behold the thousands of 
our young people eagerly pressing forward to 
sustain the cause of righteousness, of God, to 
drive from their homes and their country the 
mother of iniquity and misery ? Who Would 
not weep over one that should array himself jp 
opposition to this movement ? Its fiercest focs 
would not willingly see their sons Pursuirg the 
same course, No, they would rejoice to find 
their names on a temperance book, Ma:y of 
these young men have witnessed and felt the 
fiendish power of alcohol. It quenched the 
joys of their young hearts, It turned the 
light of boyhood into blood. It poured dark. 
ness over every prospect. I[t laid the ‘hand 
of death on their fresh, gushing affections. [t 
infused an intense bitterness into the rising 
stream of their life. It filled their glad Spirits 
with a sadness so profound that its shadows 
still remain, They have looked on the tears of 
mothers and the silent anguish of sisters, 
Shall not then these most painful recollections 
stimulate them to do what they can to destroy 
the foe of all peace and goodness, to wage an 
unrelenting war against him?’ By the grace 
of God we trust that they will persevere—that 
they will not throw down their weapons nor bate 
their ardor till his empire is wholly overthrown, 
And shall they not speak to those, in terms of 


| severe rebuke, who continue tu scatter these 
The performances of the class were respec- | 


No one perhaps evinced any remarke- | 


unspeakable evils through society ? They have 
aright soto do. Their sufferings have given 
it tothem, They know whereof they affirm. 


It is appropriate that the triumphs of tem- 
perance should be celebrated on our nation’s 
birth day. Its progress is that of the great 
principle then so heroically proclaimed. It is 
effecting the greatest good of the greates 
number. It isthe sovereignty of the people 
rising to secure their dearest interests. [t is 
the happiness and welfare of the community 
prevailing against the profits of a class—the 
rights of all men against the gratification of 
appetite and avarice. It is the ‘triumph of 
principle over passion, of truth over error, of 
reason over lust, of humanity over its foes, of 
the consciences, prosperity and convictions of 
the many, over the unworthy purposes and 
desires of the few. It is the true republican- 
ism, It is a conflict against a particular inter- 
est. It 1s the mighty, undying spirit of the 
Revolution at work among us. It is the blood 
of patriots warm and strong in the hearts of 
their children, The great people have come 
forward and said, we will no longer endure 
these miseries and wrongs. 
you shall, 


Individuals reply, 
It is for our advantage. We will 
move heaven and earth to insure their contin. 
wance, Let the plans and purposes of the 
opposition succeed, and the cause of freedom 
receives a deep wound; the welfare of the 
commonwealth is given into the hands of an in- 
terested class, 

There is another view perhaps not less im- 
portant. Let temperance, by means of moral 
suasion ahd legal] enactments, achieve a corn- 
plete victory and establish her mild reign among 
us, and we shall win the purest honor for our 
free institutions, It will demonstrate their 
safety, efficacy, superior energy to effect the 
most worthy objects. It will show that a gov- 
ernment that wields chiefly moral power is 
mightier than one resting on physical force. It 
will do more to assure the friends of freedom in 
the old world than all ovr past history. It will 
put keener, more resistless weapons into theit 
hands, Jt will afford them arguments which 


their enemies will not be able to gainsay not 
It will kindle up for us a brighter glo- | 
Ie will © 
be among the sublimest achievements of earth.” 
In the presence of snch a fact tyrants will indeed 7 


resist . 
ry than ever before encircled a nation. 


tremble on their old thrones, A voice as ‘of 
many waters will be eyery where heard. 
France has conquered kingdoms: freemen 
only can conquer themselves, England rules 
the ecean’s waves: her nobler descendants 
in another hemisphere rule the waves of human 
appetite. Monarchies reign over men’s bodies: 
Repoblics in their souls. Social salvation must 
come forth from democracy, 

Mr Bolles has labored ardently and persevet- 
ingly in the cause. He will not lose his re 
ward, With all those who have been foremost 
in this regeneration he will hold a high place 
in the kingdom of temperance, in the respect 
and gratitude of his fellow men. There is 
much in this oration that we like. There is % 
least one passage that we de not like. Wé 
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cannot approve the use of mock prayers how. 
ever striking may be their effects, [t strikes. 
us as equally offensive to correct taste and | 
devout sentiment. The following passage con- | 
tains an important truth, 


It is pertinent te my subject, to look a little more 
narrowly at the views of our revolutionary fathers, 

In their opinion, the wellare and happiness of t 
people constitute the true end of gevernment; in oth- 
er words, the protection of the people against the 
usurpations of power, against the violence and wrong 
of individual or associated wrong-doers,—against all 
trespassers on common rights. In their opinion, the 
people are the fountain of civil authority, and the 
good of the people furnishes the theoretical limit, as 
certainly as a written Constitution prescribes the ex-* 
press limit, of the authority of government. 

The American Revolution was the first grand tri- 
umph of these truths over long-estabtished wrong. 
The Revolution preclaimed the doctrine, that the 
people, alone can righttully organize governments, 
frame constitutions, and enact laws; that the welfare 
of the many must not suffer for the benefit of the one, 
or of the tew, and that the individual and the class of } 
individuals, who build up their own power, or rank, | 
or wealth, upon the sufferings, poverty, degradation 
or slavery, of the many, are wrong-doers, enemies lo | 
good government, and blots on the face of society. 

These are sound and saving doctrines, and in their | 
application, as in the administration of the laws of 
God, there is no respect of persons; but whether is 
be kings that tyranize, or an aristocracy that usurps 
and misrules ;—whether an individual trespasser, 
robber and murderer, or a riotous mob ;—whether a 
rascal without a trade, or a rascal with and by means | 
of on2 ;— whether men who grow rich by poisoning | 
their lellow-men, or by impoverishing and bratali- | 
zing them,or men who get gain by stimulating gen- 
era) disorder, vice and crime ;—ne matter who or | 
what may be the offender,—these grand and glorious | 
principles condemn them all; and over them all, frein | 
the tyrant upon his throne, to the dram-seller in his 
den, these principles must, sooner or later, and every | 
where, triumph. | 

Thus we see, that temperance needs no better | 
friend that sound and republican doctrine. 

It is the practical adoption ot this fundamental truth 
of the people’s right to provide for their own weltare 
as a people, which distinguishes our government 
trom all others. Nay, it is this which constitutes 
freedom. 

In all other governments, particular regard is 
shown te individuals, to families, to classes and ranks 
of men, or to particular professions, offices and modes | 
ot employment. In all other governments, wrongs | 
may he, and are, done to the mass of society, in or- | 
der that some favorite may fatten and flourish; mon- | 
opolies of iniquity are created and conferred ; special 
licenses to plunder or to kill are sold or given away, | 
and practices of general mischief are tolerated or sus- | 
tained, under the patronage of unjust authority. | 

All this is at war with the spirit and principle of | 
our own government. No such political iniquity can | 
be tolerated here. Every man’s individual in- | 
terest, «nd the interests of every particular set, , 
class, calling, or profession, are rigidly snbordi- | 

nated to the good of the whole society. It is true, | 

that even here, under a mistaken view of facts. | 
some abuses may be permitted by common consent, | 
and even fostered by legislation, until, in process of | 
time, those who have made profit of them, begin to | 
imagine themselves possessed of a prescriptive right 
to do mischief. But whenever the truth is brought | 
to light, whenever the people discover the wrong | 
which they have suffered, and find out that they | 
have been warming in their bosoms a nest of vipers, | 

—unaware of the deadly venom of the cherished | 

reptiles,—it is certain, that they will speedily put, 
forth their power to crush the poisonous brood. They | 
would be grossly unfaithful to duty, if they did not 
thus assert the doctrines of freedom. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 


This little book has been prepared for the} 
use of children by the author of American | 
Popular Lessons. Deeply interested in the| 
subject of the popular education, she has inves- | 
tigated, with some concern and care, the in-| 
struments in use for that object, not only in| 
this country, but in others, The economy of 
the German schools has deservedly engaged | 
the atteation of all persons concerned in ex-} 
alting the character of our institutions of like 
kind, and in those schools the books employcd | 
are as remarkable asthe discipline. The buoks | 
used in the schools of Saxe-Weimar, are held | 
in esteem throughout Germany. Some of| 
these have been procured and translated, in| 
this country, and their excellent lessons in the | 
elements of morality seem to the translator to | 
be admirable, but their peculiar form and na-. 
tionality are not in perfect congruity with that | 
mode of instruction which is familiar and at-/ 
tractive to our children. To make the School ! 
Friend acceptable and useful to them, it is 
necessary that it should be Americanised, and | 
with this design it has been rendered in the) 
present form, The School Friend contains 
lessons in poetry and prose, which assume to, 
teach children the principles of duty by ex-) 
amples chefly ; and it also attempts within the } 
narrow limits of a smal! volume to teach some- | 
thing of the economy of creation, to give a few | 
expositions of obvious laws, and to point out 
some of the harmonies of nature in their. rela- 
tions to human comfort. The doctrine of di- 
vine Providence, and principles of right action, | 
inform every page of the book, and it is hoped | 
that it may be found useful to the teacher and 
the taught.—[ Communicated. 


Savannah, August 13, 1839. 

Ataregular monthly meeting of the Geor- | 
gia Historical Society held last evening, the | 
following preamble and resolutions, submitted | 
by Dr, Wm. B. Stevens, were unanimously | 
adopted. 

Whereas, in the recent dispensation of Di- 
vine Providence, which has taken from our! 
midst the Reverend William Vincent Thacher, | 
we feel that both ourselves and the community 
have been bereft of a learned associate and | 
a virtuous citizen, therefore be it | 

Resolved that the Georgia Historical Society 
have learned with much regret the decease of | 
their late associate, and respectfully tender to 
the bereaved and lamenting friends, our un- 
feigned condolence for our mutual fuss, and} 
our hearty acknowledgements of the many | 
manifestations of hia public and private virtues | 
during his brief sojourn in this city. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions | 
be transmitted to his family, and that they be 
also published in the Gazettes of this city. 

I. K. TEFFT, Corresponding Secretary. 


We judge from several facts that have lately | 
Come under our notice, that the cause of colont- 
zation is becoming more popular. A society 
has been formed in Andover, to which all the | 
Professors belong, 

Dedication at Dover.—The New Church in| 
the First Parish in Dover Ms. will be dedicated | 
on Wednesday J8th inst. Services will com- j 


mence at 2 o’clock P. M. 
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The Editor of the Recorder says he is cer- | 

The South throws him into | 

And | 

some of his friends here are disposed to do the 
same thing because he advocates slavery. 


tain of a burning. 
the fire because he is a rank abolitionist. 


| Contained in the note addressed to us accom- 
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MINISTRY AT LARGE IN CINCINNATI. 


The remarks we might nave made as intro- 
ductory to the report, that follows, are better 


panying its reception. We trust our venera- 
ble friend will excuse the liberty we have 
taken in making this use of it. We would 
not presume to speak in regard to a subject of 
this kind while having at our disposal remarks 
from him, 


- 


Dear Sir, —~I send you ‘the first Semi-an- 
nual report of the Minister at Large in Cincin- 
nati.” The Minister at Large there, is Mr 
James II. Perkins, formerly of this city, a 
gentleman eminently qualified for the work. 
To those who know any thing of him, it will 
be enough to say, that be has determined to 
give his life to this service, May God pro- 
long that life for many years! An event more 
auspicious to Cincinnati could not have occur- 
red thére, than the establishment of Mr Per- 
kins in this office, It formed a part of the 
original design of the ministry at large, either 
by semi-annual, or annual Reports, to bring 
before the educated and prosperous, and the 
serious and Christian portions of the inhabi- 
tants of cities, the whole condition, physical, 
intellectual and moral, of the classes to be 
found there unconnected with ary religious 
Society ; and at once to suggest, and to carry 
out the means, as far as shall be practicable, 
by which all the blessings of Christianity may 
be extended to these classes. In his first Semi- 
annual Report, Mr Perkins has sketched an 
outline, in these respecté, of Cincinnati, and of 
his purposes in the ministry. He tells us nei- 
ther of the greatness of his exertions, nor of 
the good he has accomplished. But he does 
that which is much better. He has given us 
such an exposition as he was prepered to give, 
of his plans and hopes, in which any one will 
see, at a glance, how great is the work before 
him, and how admirable the faith with which 
he has entered uponit. Let this ministry be 
committed only to such as shall be qualified 
for its services, and let a sufficient number for 
it be demanded and obtained in any city, 
and in a very few years it will be the means 
of effecting a moral reform, which If believe 
can be looked for from no other agency, It 
will arrest and stay many streams of evil at 


ty; in the second place, if it were known that I had 
devoted myself to clerical labors, there was danger 
of their being thought sectarian, and of my being 
looked on as the. organ of a sect against which no 
small amount of prepossession exists among all the 
larger Christian bodies ; my third danger was that 
of being mistaken for a mere alms giver. ‘1. deter- 





mined, therefore, to let the knowledge of my change 
of profession and present purposes go abroad natu- | 
rally aud widely as possible ; to counteract inevery | 
way the idea that my objects were sectarian, or that j 
I was connected with any body of Christisns in op- 
position to others: and also to act as little as porsi- 
ble in the capacity of an alms giver. In short, I 
thought it best to proceed slowly, securely and nuat- 
urally. 

III. In accordance with the views expressed 
above, my first step was to form acquaintance with 
those whom I was likely to meet in the prosecution 
of my purposes. I waited upon the Catholics, Meth- 
odists, Universalists, the Episcopal city. missionary, 
and all others whore pursuits lead them into the 
same places that I aim seeking. I am most happy 
to say that they all welcomed me most kindly asa 
fellow-laborer in the cause of humanity. I also in- 
formed those lawyers, physicians and clergymen, 
with whom I came in contact, of my plans and hopes, 
and tried to enlist their efforts in the saine cause. 
To most of those with whom I talked, the idea of a 
ministry at large, as distinct from a sectarian mis- 
sion, was new and strange, often unintelligible ; in 
most persons [ found little faith inthe power of kind- 
ness, sympathy and truth, to influence the poor, the 
ignorant, and the infidel. I also sought, not vio 
lently, for that would awaken suspicion and antago-' 
nism, but quietly and naturally, toextend my ac- 
quaintance among the great, powerful, and, with us, 
most worthy, classes of laboring men; mechanics, 
draymen, and day laborers. 

While engaged in visiting for the purpose of form- 
ing acquaintances, I was enabled to, and did acquire 
considerable insight into the subjects of pauperism, 
religious want, and crime, a portion of which I pro- 
ceed to lay before you. I say ‘a portion,’ because 
much of what ve learn of want and evil is of a na- 
ture that makes it impossible for us to communicate 
it to others, though it may be of the deepest value 
to ourselves. 

First—Of pauperism. The number of entirely 
dependant persons in the west is small in, compari- 
son with other lands, and is quite limited in Cincin- 
nati; 1 do not think the number of paupers here, 
(excluding orphans of whom there are 100 to 120) 
exceeds one hundred and fifty persons, if those be 
excepted who depend upon relatives and friends who 
conceal the fact. 

The causes of pauperism are chiefly old age, | 
chronic disease, or incurable bad habits, by which I 
mean such as are incurable by the ordinary modes | 
of proceeding. 

The condition of the paupers is generatly all that 
could be wished ; more cases of petted and over-in- 
dulged want, however, have fallen under my notice 
than of neglect. 

The relief of the dependant poor is, Ist. from the 
township trustees, who pay so much a week to very 
many, beside furnishing them with wood, and sup- 




















their source. It will meet, and to an impor- 
tant extent satisfy many and crying necessities 
of multitudes, for which there is now no pro- 
vision; and from the want of provision for | 
which spring very many crimes, and unspeak- 
able misery. It will subserve the cause of 
Christianity as it cannot otherwise be subserv- 
ed, by actually showing the adaptation of our 
religion to raise, to save, and to bless the poor 
and neglected and outcast and lost. And it} 
will supersede the necessity of many munici 
pal regulations and services, and of a vast ex- 
pense for prisons and alms-houses, and other- | 
wise in respect to mendicancy and crime, by | 
enabling very many of the poor to sustain | 
themselves, and by recovering transgressors | 
at their first stage in iniquity.x—May | propose 
that you should publish in the Register the 
whole of the Report of Mr Perkins ?> By di- | 
viding itinto two parts, and by giving these 
parts in two successive papers, it will not, [ | 
think, occupy more space than the readers of 
the Register will be glad to see so appropriat- 
ed. 
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First Sem: ANNUAL ReEportToF THE Mun1s- 
TER AT LARGE 1N CINCINNATI. 


Respectfully, 


To the friends of the ministry at large in Cincin- 
nati. 

In offering to you, my Christian friends, a Report 
of my proceedings during the first half year of my 
ministry, I shall, for the sake of distinctness, speak 
of that ministry under four heads: presenting to 
you, 

Ist. My views of the duties of my office in a place 
like this: 


2d. My viewsof the best modes of procedure here: | 


3d. The information which [ have collected, and 
the steps that [ have already taken: 

And 4th. My hopes, plans, and prospects for the 
future. 

1. Cincinnati was peopled from all portions of the 
Atlantic States, and of Europe; and chiefly by per- 
sons who sought, ina new country, the means of 
comfort, and the way to wealth. 


of general objects: literary and charitable institu- 
tions have not attained that fixedness and form, 
which a fixed population and hereditary wealth 
alone give. The population of Cincinnati has been 
comparatively shilting, and each inhabitant has been 
seeking his own ends. While, therefore, a liberali- 
ty approaching profuseness has been shown here 
upon all occasions'of temporary suffering, it is only 
within the last few years that permanent and large 
investments for public objects have been made among 
us. Our public school houses, which show a true 
public spirit; our Orphan Asylum; our House of 
Employment; our Bethel; our Academy of Natu- 
ral Science ; our College; our Mechanics Institute ; 
have all been originated or permanently established | 
within the last seven years. Within that period, | 
also, our police has been entirely changed; a night 
watch undertaken; our jail extended and wonderf:- | 
ly improved; and our City Government chosen | 
with reference to the exercise of its powers against 

intemperance. Meanwhile, few persens. have been 

found who would, or could, devote much time to 

objects of purely public interest; what has been | 
done, and it has been a great deal, has been done | 
by the labor of one for a little while, and another | 
for a little while. Seeing all this, when I entered 
upon my duties, 1 determined to labor in a wider | 
sphere than that commonly supposed to belong toa 
Clergyman; I resolved to make it my aim to for- 
ward the religious and moral progress of our city in 
every way that offered itself; believing that though 
for a time the width of my field might make the re- 
sults of my labor invisible, yet that in the end they 
would be far greater than if my efforts were con- 
fined to a narrower region. 1 proposed to myself, 
therefore, to inquire, 

Ist. As to pauperism in Cincinnati, 
thereby entire dependence on ae. 

2d. As to poverty, or occasional dependence ; 
asking the number of paupers and poor -people, the 
causes of pauperism and poverty; the condition of 
these people; the reliet given them. 

3d. L proposed to learn the number of persons who 
have no pastor. 

4th. Of those who attend po church. 

5th. I wished to learn the number of children not 
attending school. 

6th. Of those not attending Sunday school. 

7th. I proposed to learn what I could of prostitu- 
tion. 

8th. Of intemperance. 

9th. Of crime against the municipal law. 

And 10th. Of immorality generally. 

I further proposed, to inquire what change for the 
better could be made with regard to pauper relief 
and police action, and seek to aid it; and also to act 
as pastor to as many as { could of the destitute, to 
send all I could influence to chureh, to provide pla- 
ces at school or service for children, and set every 
means of retorm at work that God might please to 
put info my power. ; 

Il. Having laid out so wide a field of labor, I de- 
termined to act therein cautiously and with consid 
eration ; so, if possible, as not to enlist prejudices 
and passions against me. Me@ning to give my life 
to the work, I was willing to go forward slowly; to 
be sure of going right rather than quick; to lay 
broad, and deep, and enduring foundations, in place 
ot rearing instantly a structure that would endure 
but a little while. Three dangers I saw plainly be- 
fore me. In the first place, having been bred a 


meaning 


The consequence | 
has been, a greater advancement of individual, than | 


| steam 


port others at the Hospital, whither the sick paupers 
apd such of the well as can work, or cannot be trus- 
ted to disburse the funds given them, are sent; 2d. 
from the benevolent societies, who help many of 
this class; 3d. from religious societies, some of which, 
as the Quakers, Baptists, Episcopalians, &c., support 
their own dependant poor wholly ; and 4th. from a 
few benevolent individuals. 

Second—Ot poverty. The number of the poor no 
one can caleculato, changing as it does with the 
weather, commercial prosperity, and countless other 
causes ; it probably varies, including children, from 
one to five hundred persons; or if we reckon all 
who receive the benefit of our Hospital, the number 
will reach sixteen or eighteen hundred. 

The causes of poverty are, chief of all, intemper- 
ance ; second to this, disease, much of it hereditary ; 
third, perhaps, bad temper on the part of wives, 
caused by reverse of fortune, disappointment after 
immigration, or ill-judged marriages, of which too 
many take place in a country where public opinion 
is against illegitimate connections, and the support 
of a family easy ; and fourth, there is now and then 
poverty from want of immediate employment and 
the absence of economical habits. 

The condition of the poor, even in this land of 
| milk and honey, is often deplorable and very hard 
| todeal with. Asthisis a most important class, and 

as a little assistance, and sympathy, and counsel to 
the suffering may often have more power thew 
counttess’*ermons, f ave cevoret much atrention te 
this class and its condition, and will briefly present 
my views and experience. } 

I find among the poor two great bodies who are | 
very much in need of help both physical and moral | 
viz., immigrants who have no friends, little money, | 
no means of getting into employment, scarce any | 
| knowledge of the people, and who are often unwell | 

trom the bilions nature of our elimate; and next, 
} deserted wives, and women who have had children 
| by those whom they were not married te. I have 
} seen many sufferers of both these classes, and am 
} now visiting several such daily, though as yet my | 
' visits have been but limited. We have not here as | 
, yet any intelligence office, or place where the em- 
| ployers and those wishing employment may learn; 
) of one another, and many persons struggle on in | 
| some business other than that to which they ore! 
| used, from mere inability to reach those who sant | 

them. I am now visiting an English gardner whose | 
| wife was bred on a diary farm, and whose services | 

would have been most valuable to me dunng the | 
past spring, as well as to many others of my acquain- | 
tance. but who has worked himself into a billions | 
| fever at stone-quarrying, earning less than a dollar} 
a cay, merely because he and we had no means of 
| reaching one another. With young persons the evil | 
| is still greater, and many may be saved from begga- | 
) ry and ruin by the simplest act of one _whpse means | 
| of information are better than theirs. [ mean, hav- | 
| ing learned the extent of this want among us, to | 
| make it one of my great aims to establiah what may | 
| answer as an office for intelligence on the subject of } 
, employment. To this class of people, also, when 
| trouble comes, a minister at large may be of im 
| mense benefit. Those of us who have never been 
destitute and eick ina foreign land, cannot conceive 
the utter sinking of heart and hope in a man, hith- 
erto independent, who finds himself on perhaps his 
death-bed, among strangers, a wife and children 
about him, and his last dollar melting. I have seen 
the moral spring given by a friendly visit apparent- 
ly turn the scale when hanging between life and 
death. 

To the numbers of deserted women who may be 
found in this region a minister at large may also be 
of immense service. The ease with which a man 
leaves his family, the temptations which exist at New 
Orleans, Natchez, and elsewhere, to seduce him 
from home attachments, the accidents upon our 
and flat boats, the dirkings and shovtings 
which yet are so frequent,-—all cause a great num- 
ber of deserted families to cali on their neighbors 
lor help. It help be given with judgment, constan- 
cy, and kind advice, the mother and her children 
may be saved from degradation end utter ruin ; if 
help be given partially, fitfully, or in a spirit of 
mere alms-giving, it may be worse than wasted, 1 
cannot enter into minute details, but I have known 
six or eight deserted wives at one time whose fate 
was in a great measure, (so far as man can see,) de- 
pending upon those who might aid them. 

Of the importance of a minister at large to the in- 
temperate I need say nothing, it being self-evi- 
dent. 

One other class of the poor I may refer to; those 
who have been driven by suffering and want to de- 
ception. Of these we have nota few, andI have 
as yet found no one whose efforts were directed to 
help, and save these, except Mr Blake, the Episco- 
pal city missionary. Hereisa great field for us to 
act in. With these may be classed some whgse 
good name has suffered from unauthorized rumor, 
but whose character I fear none would seek to sup- 
port, unless one devoted as we are to the work. I 
have even known assistance refused to a woman by 
all the societies, on the ground of her having cohab- 
uted with a stranger, and this report believed in by 
the Tewnship Trustees, when her marriage license 
to the man in question was on the open record of the 
court inour own town. Many such cases, where 
the temporal and eternal good of the person may be 
affected by a little labor, continually occur; but 
that little labor we must for the present undertake. 
The condition of the poor of Cincinnati in many oth- 
er points, demands the action of a minister at large, 
or rather of several such. 

The relief afforded the poor is by, Ist., the Town- 
ship Trustees, who give them wood, sometimes ad- 
vance them money, and put them, if sick, into the 
hospital. 2d, by the societies, viz: the Methodist 
Society, which is thoroughly organized, and very 
admirably conducted ; the Universalist Society, of 
later origin and less perfectly arranged, but in 
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to interested personal endeavors to secure populari-} ticularly : the House of Employment, which finds er 
sewing tor women in want, gives away old clothes, 
&e ; and two Episcopal Societies, which act chiefly : sionally were seen shooting stars. In the Eastern 


throngh their city missionary ; 3d, by the churches, 
all of which do more or less; and 4th, by individu- 
als, Who distribute most liberally. 
[Remainder next week.} 
OBITUARY. 
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For the Register and Observer. 

In Leominster, departed this life on the 26th of 
August Miss Nancy Frink Walker, daughter of the 
Hon, Lovell Walker, aged 22 years. 

This young lady whose departure we are called 
upon to mourn was ripe for Heaven. Having wit- 
nessed the departure of two of her sisters before her, 
within the last two year, by the same disease to 
which she was constitutionally exposed,her thoughts 
were directed to the great subject of what life's end, 
and life's duties are. Naturally of mild and amiable 
feelings, she understood well that natural sensibility 
was not religious principle. She felt that virtue was 
something to be labored for—and that the most amia- 
ble feelings need the guidance of religions principle. 
This principle she maile the rule of her life. She 
shrunk from what was sinful though sanctioned by 
cusiom, and refrained from those amusements which 
her buoyant feelings would have induced her to en- 
gage in, were they not under the influence of high- 
er motives than inere present gratifications. Though 
thus Bensitive to the approach of what was rude, or 
‘unseemly,’ she was the life of the social circle, 
and enjoyed exceedingly all innocent and refining 
amusements, 

She wasa lover of nature. It revealed to her 
mind the character of God. And during her last 
sicknipas, she delighted to look out from her sick 
chamber window upon the ‘ mown grass’ and the 
fields ripe for the harvest. She had read with the 
greatest pleasure Peabody’s hymn ‘ Autumn Even- 
ing’ and seemed to echo its sentiments from her heart. 
How much consolation do those administer in the 
sick chamber who write such hymns. { never shall 
forget with what pleasure she watched the change 
of a chrysalis into a beautiful butterfly, and when it 
was remarked that such was the change of man to a 
higher life, a light of heavenly origin seemed to 
beam from her countenance. 

As a daughter and a sister, she possessed the 
crowning virtues, kind, compassionate, sympathizing. 
Incapable of selfizbness she lived for others, and free 
from jealousy she moved in love every where. 
Though her sickness was a painful one, she thought 
more of those who cared for her, than of herself, and 
rather imparted than received comfort. A bright link 
has been broken from the golden chain of the tamily. 
Surely they have been the sy:apathy and the tears of 
those who had admired its lustre. 

Miss Walker was a pattern in the Sunday school. 
She did not meet herclass unprepared; with study 
and prayer she appeared before them, and she felt 
that it was not enough for a teacher to teach religion. 
They must live it. Indeed she did not believe that 
one could teach the child the way of virtue, who did 
not themsrives walk init. It was to her mind a sol- 
emn office. She felt it to be so more and more. She 
did not ‘ rush in’ as many do ‘ where angels fear to 
stand,’ but she approached her class with a sense of 
deep responsibility. She was a faithful teacher, oft- 
én she came to commune with her class when she 
could not attend church. Her class were attached 
to her, and their tears on her fresh grave attest their 
love. She not only felt her duty to prepare herself 
for her class, but she felt that she must use all the 
tneans that religion furnishes to aid in this prepara- 
tion. She therefore united with the church as a duty 
that she owed to her Savior, as well as toenable her 

h ic] Phe e' : 
Sind oer her class an example of all righte- 
ousness, with religious feelings of the most delicate 


character and with the keenest sensitivenes to every { 


profession of peculiar religious attainments, she ap- 
preached the altar and dedicated herself to God. She 
had none of that sickly sensibility wlich will not 
conform to established church customs, though natu- 
rally timid, and retiring Though she could not bear 
the public gaze without shrinking, she could stand 
forth and profess her desire to follow Jesus without 
fear. Though distrustful of herself she had confi- 
dencein her Savior. And though she laid her hand 
upon the altar with trembling, she did it in faith. 
We shall long remember her in our circle of teach- 
ers. She is the first who has been called to render 
her account. 

’Tis “ thus—’tis eve: thus, with all that’s best be- 

OW 3 
The dearest, noblest, Joveliest are always first to go!’ 
Blessed be God that such a bright example has gone 
up from our midst—may we be ready to follow with 
as good an account to render of our stewardship. 
Ss. 
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Aurora Borealis.—The tollowing paragraph from 
the Portsmouth N. H. Journal, is, for the most part, 


a correct description of the beautiful phenomenon, as | & 


viewed from our city. 


‘Curtains of the Heavens.’—On Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 8d, there was one of the most brilliant displays 
of the Aurora Borealis that has ever visited our lati- 
tudes. A few minutes after sunset the Eastern and 
Southern quarters of the heavens appeared to be hung 
with a light pink gauze curtain—gathered to a point 





in the benith. As the evening advanced, the curtain 


‘from a distant conflagration—through which occa- 


and Southern sections of the heavens, at about 10 o’- 
clock, there seemed to be constantly unfolding a 
waving banner in the zenith, of a delicate pale hue, 
but gradually deepening as it deseended towaris the 
horizon into a pure apple-green, wrrpping the sky in 
mild but imposing splendors ;—transitory as they 
were beautifull, they gradually melted away iato the 
depths of air, leaving the mind solemnly impressed 
with the power and grandeur of that Being who 
Spreadeth out the heavens asa tent, all hung with 
folds of living hgbt, and spangled with glittering 
stars.— Portsmouth Journal. 


The Southern Rose.—We regret to learn that 
our literary parterre is no longer to be graced with 
the bloom or enriched with the fragrance of this 
lovely flower. It has, for seven yeurs, been the 
pride and ornament of our periodical literature, first 
enrapturing childhood with its budding sweetness, 
and then enchanting maturity with its full bloom 
loveliness.—Closed now may be its petals—dried 
now may be its leaves—but the herbarium will 
embalm the floral gem which the garden has lost. 
We are gratified, however, to perceive that the 
Southern Rose has not been discontinued from Jack 
ef patvenege. but rather because the hand of its ami- 
able and gifted editor can no longer be convenient- 
ly devoted to such an exacting culture; and be- 
cause her pure and instructive contributions to our 
literature will hereafter be exclusively enshrined in 
a more imposing and enduring shape.— Charleston 
Courier. 


*,” Our account of the Barnstable celebration, and | 
other articles of interest are necessarily deferred. 


Fires.—The soap and candle factory of Messrs 
C. Valentine & Co. at Cambridgeport, was burnt on 
Monday evening. The loss is estimated at nearly 
$20,000, which is partly insured. The two princi- 
pal buildings were discovered to be on fire nearly 
at the same time, and hence it is believed that they 
were set on fire. 

On Wednesday evening about half past 10 o’clock, 
a fire broke out in the extensive stable attached to 
the City Tavern. For some time the greatest an- 
xiety was felt for the safety of the surrounding build- 
ings; but by the timely and judicious management 
as well as great exertions of the fire departinent, 
(with the exception of a severe scorching to some of 
the immediate adjoining buildings) it was confined 
exclusively to the stable, which was in a short time 
bereft of every thing consumable. Fourteen horses 
were burnt. 


Abolition of Slavery in the French Colonies — 
Louis Philippe has lately issued two ordinances, 


ed to blaze “up fiercely like struggling flames ! 
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rr Rerte-A or reaateeh nis tong to nitmber and 
weight. This is a great improvement. 

The Great Western, on her lust outward 
arrived at Bristol in 12 days and 11 hours; the 
ish Queen at Portsmouth in 13 days and 14 hours: 

The British government has.concluded-a contract 
with private individuals, for an extensive steam com- 
munication between England and the West Indies, 
and the ports of South America; and also, the pack- 
ets are to call at Chasleston, S. C., if not at another 
ofthe southern ports, The steam ships are to be 
fourteen in number, and of 1400 tens burthen—and 
there are to be two mails per month to and fro. 

The British Queen was to leave London Sept. }. 
and Portsmouth the 2d, on her. secon voyage to 
New York. ’ 


LECTURES TO: TEACHERS. 

The Second Course of these Lectures will ‘corm- 
mence on Wednesday, the 26th of September, at 
half past 83 o’clock,.P. M., at Tremont Hail, opposite 
the Savings Bank. The Introductory will be given 
by the Rev. A. B. Muzzey, of Cambride : subject, 
* The Objects and Means of School Instruction.’ 

The Course will consist of twelve or more Lee- 


jects assigned, all of which will have a bearing,more 
or less direct, on the vocation and objects of. the 
Teacher. 

- The Lectures will be wholly gratuitows, and aif 
persons, in town or country, interested‘in them, are 


' respectlully and earnestly invited to attend: 


The following gentlemen compose the committee, 
G. F. Thayer, H. W. Carter, 8. G. Howe, Horace 
Mann, Jos. H. Abbot, W. D. Ticknor, J. E. Bum- 
stead. sep I4 


a ie 


_______— MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Sept. 8, Gridley 3. F. Bryant to Miss 
Louisa B. Bird. 
In Little Compton, R I. 5th inst. Mr Sidney B. 
Morse, of the firm of 8. F. Mouse & Co. to Miss Ma- 
ry Ann, daughter of Samuel! Santord, Esq—all ot 
Boston. 

In Chatham, N. J. 5th inst. by Rev Dr Milner, 
Rev John 8S. Stone, D. D. of Boston, to Mary, 
daughter of James Kent. Esq. 























_ BEATHS. 


In this city, 6th inst. of consumption, Mrs. Abby 
8. H. wife of Mr Lucius Reed, of Baltimore, and 


| adopted daughter of John S. Harris, 32 








which may be considered as the beginning of eman- 
cipation in his dominions, 
The Grst requires a census wnd registry of slaves | 
in the several towns, in which they are held, and | 
provides thata slave, who shall not be registered, | 
shall be free. ! 

The object of this ordinance is explained by the 
French papers to be, that the government may be 
able * to control all the mutations which may take 
place in the condition of their population.’ 

The second ordinance enfranchises in the island 
of Martinque, Guadaloupe, French Guiana, and 
the isle of Bourbon, 

1. All slaves, with whom their masters or: mis- 
tresses have contracted marriage. 

2. All slaves, who, with the consent of their 
masters have contracted marriage with free persons; 
and if the parties have bad natural children, these 
also are free, 

3. All slaves, who, with the consent of their mas- 
ters, are claimed by free persons, with whom they 
have contracted marriage before the date of this 
ordinance. 

4. All slaves adopted with the consent of their | 
masters by a free person. 

5. All slaves who shall have been made 
general legatees by their masters, or appointed ex- 
ecutors or guardians of his children, 

6. Natural children, who are the slaves of their 
father or of their mother. 

7. Parents, who are the slaves of their children. 

8. Brothers and sisters, who are the slaves of their 
brothers and sisters, 

he Chamber of Deputies have again taken up 
the subject of general emancipation. The plan pro- 








)posed is nearly the same as that brought forward 


last year by M. Passy, now one of the ministers. 
Its leading feature is the emancipation of all born 
wpe or tis act. ~ this “was” 
declared, when it was first introduced, to be merely 
initiative, or: in other words, a feeler.— Liberator. 


From the La Plaia.—Papers from Rio Janeiro to 
July 27th, have been received. The Editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, for whom an interesting letter 
from Rio has been translated, says, respecting the 
late assassinations in Buenos Ayres, ‘Governor Ro- 
sas appears to have become desperate, and the soon- 
er his political career is terminated the better it will 
be for his conntry and for mankind. We have al- 
ways regarded him as a tyrant—we now think him a 


monster.’ 
We give the following brief extract from the letter. 


MontvipeEo, July 9th, 1839, 
It is now some months since Rosas’s paper an- 
nounced that the people were preparing to punish 
conspirators. We knew not the time,—but it has 
now cone. Cullen has been shot; the President 
of the House of Representatives, Don Manuel Vi- 
cente Maza, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
has been assassinated by two strokes of a poinard. 
After Colonel Maza was assassinated, more than 
twenty persons were executed. It was thought the 
people would not remaiv passive, and that in view 
of such enormous crimes an insurrection would take 


place. 


From England-—The Steam Ship Great Western 
arrived at New York at 1l o'clock on Tuesday, at- 
tera passage of sixteen and a half days, having 
sailed August 24 from Bristol, bringing 110 passen 
ers, 

The wheat harvest throughout the South of Eng- 
land was nearly over, and the crops were generally 
good. Inthe midland counties the crops were not 
so good, and in the North the harvest would be late, 
and the result uncertain. Throughout France and 
the continent generally, the crops were good. 

The Cotton market at Liverpool has improved to 
the extent of 1 4a 1 2d. a pound. 
The Queen was to prorogue the Parliament in per- 








lawyer, my ects might be by many interpreted in- 


which I find a true and Christian spirit; the Catho- 
lic Society, which does a vast deal for the sick par- 


son on the 27th. There had been areport of her in- 
tended marriage, which was contradicted. 
The royal consent had been given to the new post- 


with little change of position began to assume a vari- 
ety of hues of the most extraordinary beauty. Two 
narrow segments of the circle of the heavens, one in t t 
N. W. and the other directly oposite in’ the S. E.,| age bill, by which the postage on single letters is 
changed trom pink to a thveatening angry red—and | reduced to one penny, to every part of the kingdom, 
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SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 


141 Washington street,.......Boston, 


Has removed to the spacions rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 
and Winter Goods, consisting of— ; ‘ 

Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new designs, on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 
drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass green grounds ; with plain and filled centres, of va- 
rious sizes. Prices from 12 to $50 each. 

English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab, 
red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. Prices from 10 to $20 each, 

Silk Cashmere and Edinboro Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 
Cashmeres. Prices, trom 5 to $15 each. 

Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 
Prices from 30 to $50 each. 

Haguenot, Balzora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Woollen travelling Shawls, ol 
large size and good styles. 

India Camel's hair Shawls and Scarts, of various kinds——Plain black Shawls, for Mourning. 

Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white; all wool borders. : 

Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, ot various sizes, mode colors and white ; with a great variety of 
low priced Shawls, of different kinds. Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 
cheaper than at any previous season. f 

fy Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 

SILK GOODS.--Super black and India Satins ; blue-black and rich colored Satins ; Gros de Noble; 
Gros de Paris ; Gros de Swiss ; Gros de Naples ; first rate heavy double Pou de Sois, of high lustre, as- 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of plain and corded Silks in great variety of color. 

Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 
some entire new, figures and stripes. 

Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 

Rich plain jet and blue-black Silks, of all kinds and prices. } ° 

Matteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 
heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin Levantines—Sarsnets—with a large 
lot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assortment of staple and fancy Silk 
Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. : 

Rich Chalie, Chalie de Laines, and Pondicherry, of new and beautiful styles, in great variety. 
Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed and plain—French Embroideries, Lace Veils and 
Velvets—Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for |.adies’ Cloaks and Pelisses, and 
various other Goods of the best styles. : ; 

LF The Proprietor of this establishment invites the attention of Purchasers to the splendid stock of 
Goods now offered. epistt sep 14 
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In this'city, Sept. 6, very suddenly, Rufus. Da- 
venport, 70. Mr D.. will be remembered! by mem- 
bers of past Legislatures, for his untiring efforts in 
urging on their attention his incessant petitions in 
favor of what he termed a ‘ Right Aim. Schooi.’ 

In Roxbury, Sept. 7, Mr Samuel 8S, Wiliaiws, of 
the firm of Johu Doggett S Co. of this city, 53. 

In Dorchester on the 5th inst. Mr Robert P.. Tal- 
man aged 58 years. 

In Hopkinton, N. H. Mr Amos Sibley. 54. 

In Newton, on Tuesday morning, Mr James. An- 
Sten senior partner in the house of James Andrews 

Son, 

In Hingham, 5th inst., Thomas Thaxter, Esq., 79: 





——— 





HE subscriber has the pleasure of iaforming: bis 
A. friends and the public that the Fall quarter of 
of his school will commence on Monday 8 October. 
He receives pupils of both sexes whom he is ready 
to instruct in the ancient and modern languages as 
well as the various branches of an English education. 
_ A few more lads can be-accommodated with: board 
in his own family. He is permitted to-reter to 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman 
Rev. Dr Parkinan 
Benj. Shurtleff, M. Bz sept 14 
iW BUUKS.—Treatise on the Steam Engine, 
L by James Remick, LL. D.—with plates 
Flora’s Lexicon, by Miss C, H, Waterman, with 
colored plates 
The Literary Souvenir for 1640, edited by Wm. E. 
Burton 
The Gem, a Christmas and New Year's Gift for 1840. 
The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift for 1840: 
| The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie for 1840 


} 


| The Violet for 1840, edited by Miss Leslie 
j 





The Religious Offering for 1840, edited by Miss C. 
- Waterman 

Fait Rosamond, or the Times ot Henry Second. 
Essays aud Poems, by Jones Very. 
Southey’s Poetical Works, collected by himselt, in 
one vol, royal 8 vo. with a portrait. 

Just publhised and for sale by WM. CROSBY & 
CO. 118 Washington St. sept b+ 


NEW BOOKS. 
Hyperion, by Prof. Longtellow 
Murray’s Travels in Nerth America 
Animal Mechanism and Physiology. 
Confessions of a School Master, by Dr Aleott 
The Naval Foundling, 3 vols. 
Memoir of Mrs Hemans, by Mr Hughes 
Poems, by Jones Very 
Norton’s Address 
Sewall’s Daily Devotions. &c. &c. 
For sale by JAMES MUROE & CO. 134 Wast.. 
ington st. sept 14 


ODDS WORKS.—Truth Made Simple—Todd’s 
Lectures to Children—Student’s Manual—Sun- 
day School Teacher—Index Rerum. For saie by 
JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. sept 14 
PLEN DID LOT OF ENGLISH BOOKS--Just 
received at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington 
; and School street. 
| Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
Farrady’s Electricity, 
Jackson on Wood Engraving 
Campbell’s Shapspeare, 
1926 geal Statesmen, both series, splendidly iius- 
trated, 
Sowerby’: Conchologicat Manual, colored, clegant, 
Annals of Natural History, 2v 
_Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Sy. 
Romance of Nature 
Shakspeare Gallery, 4to, beautiful copy, 
Paul and Virginia, Pictorial, 8vo, 
Shakspeare, I v, ct 
Milton, 1 do do, 
&c &e &§c sep 14 
ANNEKS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AN- 
CIENT EGYPTIANS—fncluding their pri- 
vate Life, Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, 
Religion and Early History; derived from a compor- 
ison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments 
still existing, with the accounts of Ancieat Authors. 
Illustrated by Drawings of those subjects, by J. G. 
Wilkinson, F. R. S. &c., in 3 vols, Svo. Jnst re- 
ceived and for sale by CHAS.C. LITTLE § Jas. 
BROWN. Sept. 14. 


EW Edition of Southey’s Poetical Works.—The 

Poetical works of Robert Southey, collected by 
himself—complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. This day 
published and forsale by CHAS, C. LITTLE & 
JAS. BROWN, sept. 14. 


HURCH BELLS.—Warranted of as fine tone 
as any made in this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per lb.—Old Bells re- 
cast at short notice—orders by mail or otherwise 
will meet with prompt attention. 
HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
24 Commercial St., Boston. 
islaw6mo 
FAMILY OIL STORE. 

HE Subscriber would inform his friends and the 
Public, that he has added ‘o his Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, 
for the purpose of supplying families with pure 
Spermaceti Oil, which he will warrant in all eases to 
burn freely, and without crusting the wick. And 
he will send it to all parts of the city free of expense. 

sep 7 HENRY CLAPP, JR. 


WOOD AND COALS. 
500 Cords Nova Scotia Wood. 
1000 Tons first quality Red Ash Coal, for Grates. 
300 Tons first quality White Ash Coal, for Furnaces. 
600 Chaldron New Castle, Orrel, Sydney, and Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for Smith use. 
100 Chaldon Scotch Coal, a superior article for 
Grates or Smith use. 
MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
Main Wharf Broad Street, 
near the bottom of = Street. 
m 
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For sale by 


sep 7 











M OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, Be iol State street, have 
e constantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use . 


isters of various sizes. 
bag pee to any part of os city, free of expenses 
ist 
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tures, by gentlemen. well qualified to treat the sub- -> 
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, rok THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ON VISITING MOUNT AUBURN. 


I tread on consecrated ground! methinks the sa- 
cred spot 

Is vocal with tho spirit songs of voices long forgot : 

They steal upon my inmost soul, aud chase the sa- 
cred tear, 

As blissful dreams of Eden lands, dispel each rising 
fear. 





There’s music in the fragrant air, that breathes upon 
the tombs, 

As softly o’er their silent halls, the dewy perfume 
comes: 

And fairer forms, and brighter hues, seem on the 








roses shed, 
That bloom as sentinels around this city of the dead. 


Tis sweet to leave the world awhile, and seek some 
calm retreat, ft 
Where visions of a better Jand. the weary spirit greet: | 
’Tis sweet to feel the soothing power, from off the | 


pea¢etul shade, . ' 
Where youth and beauty, truth and love, their quiet 
dust have laid. 


Here, by the infant Cherub’s side, the angel mother | 
sleeps, 

And still around its tender heart, her guardian vigil 
keeps : 

There, lock’d within each other's arms, com:panions 
sweetly rest, 

While borne alolt on wings of love, their spirits join 


The silver stream flows gently on, unheeded by the | 
dead,— " 

They care not for the marble guards, that rise above 
their head : 

They care not for the gorgeous hues, that deck our 
earthly bowers, 

While they can weave a living crown of never-fa- 
ding flowers. 


It is not for departed ones, their home is brighter far; 


} 
| 
| 
| 

the blest. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| light 


It needs no drapery like ours, nor light of sun or | 


star: 

No,no, ’tis but to Jead our souls to fix their hopes on 
high, 

With faith explore the joyous realms, concealed be 
yond the sky, 


: { 
Oh, I could wander kere alone, till sunset glories 


fade, 

Nor heed the night dews on my brow, nor evening’s 
gathering shade - 

And yet, I would not wish my grave made in this 
hallowed spot, 

Ah no! I'd seek some humbler rest, and slumber 
there forgot. 


Or, if perchance a ray of love its holy light should 
shed, 

Or friendship’s sigh,or friendship’s tear should linger 
round my bed, 

Oh may it be, where nought can mark the silent tri- 
bute given, 

But, transient as the meteer’s light, be known alone 
in Heaven. 


Waltham. L. B T. 


The following beautiful and affecting * Requiem 
we extract from the Philadelphia Gazette. 


It is the | 


production of the editor, Willis Gaylord Clark, who- 


lately lest his lovely and accomplished lady. 


I love thee still! 
Remembvance, faithful to-her trust, 
Calis thee in beauty from the dust ; 
Thou comest in the morning light— 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night ; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear; 
In every scene te memory dear 

I see thee still ! 


I see thee still ! 
In every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided, 
These flowers, all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull tor me : 
This book was thine—here didst thou read— 
This picture, #h ! yes, here indeed, 

I see thee still ! 


I see thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
This was thy faverite fire-side seat, 
This was the chamber, where each day, 
J sat and watched the sad decay ; 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold— 

_As then I saw thee pale and cold, 
{ see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
Thou art wot in the tomb confined, 
Death cannot chain theimmortal mind. 
Let earth close o’er the sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not inthe dust. 
Thee. oh beloved’ ‘tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to.a fairer land art gone— 
There letane hope, my journey done, 

Tosee thee still! 


THE OLD HALL. 


o perish monuments of mortal birth, 
perish all-in turn, save well-recorded worth.’ 
Byron. 


- * 
Der 
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Let us visit-each hall and bower, 
Once bright and gay,now wrapt in gloom, 
Explore each shrine and mouldering tower, 
And-muse iin silence o’er each tomb. 


Where’er we turn, on ev’ry hand, 
We find some time-worn object nigh, 
And crumbiing ruins round us stand, 
To tell us « all is vanity.’ 


Behold yon venerable pile ;— 
Its massive -wall still loth to yield: 
Stern Time hath spared it yet a while 
To trown o’er that deserted field. 


Time was, the cye of beauty giane’d 
Delighted through its lovely bow’rs ; 

And sportive children lightly dane’d, 
Like tairy sprites, among its flow’rs, 


And often with the rosy morn, 
The huntsman issuing from its court, 
er bill and da'e, with hound and horn, 
Pursued in eager joy his sport. 


| ling it between his two fingers, ‘what a fuss 
| these women do make of thie simple matter 


ee 





Here, too, in silent closet sate, 
The austere statesman, and resolv’d « 

Things of vast import, and the fate 
Of nations in his mind revolv’d. 


Where are they now? forever gone! 
Each in his turn hath passed away: 
Old Hall, thou dost survive alone, 
In mock’ry o’er their swift decay. 


Thy offices razed to the ground ; 
Thy terraced walks, thy garden wall, 
In hopeless ruin strow’d around, 
Thou seest, and still surviv’st them all. 
Southern Literary Messenger. 
SE 
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TRIALS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 
BY MISS HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

I have a tale of very homely grievances to 
present, but such as they are, many a heart 
will feel them to be heavy—the trials of a 
housekeeper . 

‘Poh! says one of the lords of creation 
taking his cigar out of his mouth, and twir- 


of managing a family! I can’t see for my 
life, as there is any thing so extraordinary 
to be done in this matter of housekeeping— 
only three meals a day to be got and cleared 
off, and it really seems to take up the whole | 
of their mind from morning till night. 1 
could keep house without so much ofa flur- 
ry, [ know.’ 

Now phrithee, good brother, listen to my 
story, and see how much you know about it. 
I came to this enlightened west about a year 
since, and was duly established in a comfort- 
able country residence within a mile and a 
half of the city, and there commenced the en- 


CHRIS TAA N 


ed off to my room to superintend the opera- 
tions of Kotterin, to whom I had committed 
the making of my bed and the sweeping 
of my room; it had never come into’my head 
that there could be a wrong way of making 4 
bed, and to-this day it is a marvel. to me how 
any one could arrange pillows and quilts to 
inake such a nondescript appearance as 
mine now presented. One glance showed me 
that Kotterin, too, was ‘ just caught,’ and that 
I had as much to do in her department as that 
of my old lady, 

Just then the door bell rang; ‘Oh, 
there is the door bell,’ 1 exclaimed ; + run, Kot- 
terin, and show them into the parlor,’ 

Kotterin started to run as directed, and then 
stopped and stood looking round on all the doors, 
and on me with a wofally puzzled air, ‘The 
street door,’ said I, pointing towards the entry. 
Kotterin blundered into the entry, and stood 
gazing up with a look of stupid wonder at the 
bell ringing without any hands, while I went 
tothe door and letin the company, before 
she could fairly be made to understand the 
connexion between the ringing and the phe- 
nomena of admission. 

As dinner approached, | sent word into 
my kitchen to have it sent on, bat recollect- 
ing the state of the head of department there, 
T soon followed my own orders. I fgund the 
tin oven standing out in the middle of the 
kitchen, and my cook seated ala Turk in front 
of it, contemplating the roast meat, with full 
as puzzled an air agin the morning. [ once 
more explained the mystery of taking it out, 
and assisted her to get it on the plates, though 
somewhat cooled by having been so Tong set 
out for inspection. I was standing holding the 
spitin my hand, when Kotterin, who hid heard 
the door bell ringing, and was determined this 
time to be in season, ran imo the ball, and 
soon returning, opened the kitchen door, and 
politely ushered in three or four fashionable 
looking ladies, exclaimed, ‘here she is!’ As 





joyment of domestic felicity. I had been 
married about three 


mantic way, with all the proprieties of moon 
waiks, serenades, 
doux, and everlasting attachment. 

After having been allowed, as [ said, about 


three months to get over this sort of thing, | recourse to her old pocket handkerchief, almost 
and to prepare for realities, I was located | entirely vanquished their gravity, and it was, 
| evident that they were on the point of a broad | 


for hife,as aforesaid. My family consisted of 
myself and husband, a female friend as 
a visitor, and two brothers of my good man, 
who were engaged with him in business. 

I pass over the two or three first days 
spent in that process of hammering boxes, 
breaking crockery, knocking things down 
and picking them up again, which is com- 
monly called getting to housekeeping. As 
usual, carpets were sewed and _ stretched, 
laid down and taken up to be sewed over— 
things were reformed, transformed, and _ con- 
formed till at last order began to appear. 
But now came up the the great point ofall. Du- 
ting our confusion we had cooked and eat- 
en our meals in a very miscellaneous and 
pastoral manner, 


two chairs, and drinking some from 
and some from saucers, and some from tumblers, 


and soine from a pitcher big enough to be| 


drowned in;and sleeping, 
and some on straggling beds 
thrown down here and there, 
was room. All these pleasant barbarities were 
now at an end—the house was in order-—~ 
the dishes put up in their places—-three reg- 
ular meals were to be administered in one 
day, all in an orderly civilized form—beds 
to be made—-rooms swept and dusted—dish- 
es washed—knives scoured, and all 
tera to be attended to. Now for getting 
‘help,’ as Mrs. Trollope says, and where, 
and how were we to getit? we knew very 
few persons in the city, and how were we 
to accomplish the matter? At length the 
‘house of employment’ was mentioned, and 
my husband was despatched thither reg- 
ularly every day fer a week, while J, in the 
mean time, was very nearly despatched by 
the abundance of work at home. At 


some on sofas, 


hansted, thinking of resorting to the 
feminine expedient for supporting life, 
a good fit of crying, 
appearance with a triumphant air at the door 
There Margaret! I have got youa couple 
at last—cook and chambermaid!’—so saying 
he flourished opened the door, 
view the picture of alittle,dry snuffy iooking 
old woman, and a great staring Dutch girl in 
a green bonnet with red ribon—mouth wide 
open, and hands and feet that would have made 
a Greek sculptor open his mouth too. 
dressed forthwith a few words of encourage- 


viz, 


ment to each of this cultivated looking couple, | 
and forth. | 


and proceeded to ask their names, 
with the old woman began to snuffle and to 
wipe her face with what was left of an old 
silk pocket-hankerchief, preparatory to speak- 
ing, while the young lady opened her mouth 
wider, and looking around with a frighted air, 
as if meditating an escape. After some pre- 
liminaries, however, | found out that my old 
woman was Mrs, 
name was Kotterin; also, that she knew much 
more Dutch than English, and not any too 
much of either, The old lady was the cook; 
I ventured a few inquiries—* Had she ever 
cooked ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, sartin; she had lived at two 
or three places in the city.’ 

‘I expect, my dear, said my husband, 
confidently, ‘that she is an experienced cook, 


and so your troubles are over,’ and he went 
to reading his newspaper. I said no more, 
but determined to wait till morning, The 


breakfast, to be sure, did not do much honor 
to the talents of my official, but it was the first 


time, and the place was new to her, Alter 
breakfast was cleared away, I proceeded to 
give direction for dinner; it was merely a 


plain joint of meat, I said, to be roasted in the 
tin oven, The ‘experienced cook’ looked at 
me, with a stare of entire vacuity; ‘the tin 
oven,’ [ repeated, ‘stands there,’ pointing to 
it, 

She walked vp to it and touched jt with 
such an appearance of suspicion as if it had 
been an electrical battery, and then looked round 
at me witha look ofsuch helpless ignorance 
that my soul was moved. ‘I never see one 
of them things before,’ said she. 

‘Never saw atin oven!’ I exclaimed; ‘I 
thought you said you had cooked in two or 
three families,’ 

‘They does not have such taings as them’ 
rejoined my old lady. Nothing was to be 
done, of course, but to jnstruct her into the 
philosophy of the case, and having spitted the 
Join: and given numberless directions, | walk- 


months, and had been| come to make their first call, this introduction 
previously in love in the most approved ro-} was far from proving an eligible one—the look 


sentimental billet | greeted their first appearance, as | stood brand- 


Let these few moments be a specimen of 


eating now from the top} 
of a barrel, and now from a fireboard laid on! 
fea cups | 


and matresses, | 


wherever there | 


the et ce- |) 


length | 
one evening, as I was sitting completely ex- | 
last | 


my husband made his | 


and gave to} 


I ad. | 


Tibbins, and my Hebe’s | 


these were strangers from the city who had 


of thonderstruck astonishment with which I 


| ishing the spit, and the terrified snuffing and 
\staring of poor Mrs. Tibbins, who had again 





| laugh ; so, recovering my. self possession, | 
apologized, and led the way to the parlor. 


,the four mortal weeks that I spent with these 
| thelps,’ during which time I did almost as much 
work, with, twice as much anxiety, as when 
there was nobody here, and yet every thing 
}went wrong beside. The young gentlemen 
‘complained of the patches of starch grimmed 
to their collars and the streaks of black coal 
| ironed into their dickeys, while one week every 
pocket handkerchief in the house was starched 
so stiff that you might as well have carried an 
earthen plate in your pocket—the tumblers look- 
ed muddy,the plates were never washed clean 
nor wiped dry; unless J attended to each one ;) 
and as to eating and drinking, we experienced | 
avariety that we had not before considered 
possible, 
At length the old 








woman vanished from 
the stage, and was succeeded by a knowing 
active, capable damsel, with a temper Jike a 
steel trap, who remained with me just one | 
| wook, and then went offin a fit of spite. “To 
her succeeded a rosy good natured, merry lass, 
_who broke the crockery, burnt the dinner, tore 
the clothes in ironing, and knocked down every 
| thing that stood in her way about the house, 
| without at all discomposing herself about the 
matter. One night she took the stopper from 
a barrel of molasses, and came singing off up| 
stairs, while the molasses ran soberly out into | 
the cellar bottom all night till by morning it 
was ina state of universal emancipation. Hav- 
jing done this, and also despatched an entire 
set of tea things, by letting the waiter fall, she 
_one day made her disappearance, 


REGISTER, 


I se 





INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF CON- 
NECTICUTT. 


We find the following incident recorded in 
Hayward’s New England Gazeteer. It is said 
to have taken place something like a century 
ago, in the town of Ashford in this State.— 
Hartford Times, 


‘ A concourse of people were assembled on 
the hill in front of the meeting-house to wit- 
ness the punishment of a man who had been 
convicted of neglecting to go to meeting on 
the Sabbath for a period of three months. Ac- 
cording to the existing Jaw for such a delin- 
quency the culprit was to be publicly whipped 
at the post. Just as the whip was about to be 
applied, a stranger on horseback appeared, rode 
up to the crowd of spectators, and inquired for 
what purpose they were assembled. Being 
informed of the state of the case, the strange 
gentleman rose upright in his stirrups, and 
with emphasis addressed the astonished multi- 
tude as follows:—‘ You men of Ashford eerve 
God as if the D—1 was in you! Do you think 
you can whip the grace ef God into men ? 
Christ will have none but volunteers,’ The 
people stared, while the speaker, probably not 
caring to be arnigned for contempt of court, 
put spurs to his horse and was soon out of 
sight; nor was he ever more seen or heard of 
by the good people of Ashford.’ 


We find the following anecdote recorded in 
the same work: 


‘The Rev. Mr Bulkley of Colchester, Conn. 
was famous in his day as a casuist and sage 
counsellor, A church in his neighborhood 
had fallen into unhappy divisions and conten- 
tions, which they were unable to adjust among 
themselves. They deputed one of their num- 
ber to the venerable Bulkley for his services, 
with a request that he would send it to them 
in writing. The matters were taken into se- 
rious consideration, and the advice, with much 
deliber&stion, committed to writing. It so hap- 
pened that Mr Bulkley had a farm in an ex- 
treme part of the town, upon which he entrust- 
edatenant. In superscribing the two letters, 
the one for the church was directed to the ten- 
ant, and the one for the tenant to the church. 
The church was convened to hear the advice 
which was to settle all their disputes. The 
moderator read as follows: You will see to the 
repair of the fences, that they be built high and 
strong, and you will take special care of the 
old black bull. This mystical advice puzzled 
the church at first, but an interpreter was soon 
found among the more discerning ones, who 
said: Brethren, this is the very advice we 
most need ; the directions to repair the fences, 
is to admonish vs to take good heed in the 
admission and government of our members; 


joy, ‘ Lord, nothing,’ 


cal as he is, he lays up nothing for himself. 
He says, ‘] am one of those happy ones, who, 
when the quéstion is put to them, Lack ye! 
any thing? (Luke xxii. 35.) can answer, with 
To have more than one 
can use is superfluity, and [ do not see how 
this can make any one happy. People often 
laugh at me, because I do not wear richer clo- 
thing, and jive in a more costly style. ‘Lough 
away, good people; the poor boys also, whose 
education | pay for, and for whom besides | 
can spare a few dollars for Christmas gifts, 
and New Year’s presents, they have their laugh | 
too.’ 

Towards the close of his auto-biography, he 
says respecting the King of Prussia, ‘I live 
happily under Frederic William; he has just 
given me 130,000 dollars to build churches 
with in destitute places; he has established a 
new Teachers’ Seminary for my poor Poland- 
ers, and he has so fulfilled my every wish for 
the good of posterity, that [ can myself hope 
to live to see the time when there shal] be no 
schoolmaster in Prussia more poorly paid than 
a common laborer. He has never hesitated, 
during the whole term of my office, to grant 
me any reasonable request for the helping for- 
ward of the school system. God bless him. 
[ am with all my heart a Prussian And now, | 
my friends, when ye hear that old Dinter is 
dead, say, ‘May he rest in peace; he was a 
laborious, good-hearted, religious man ; he was 
a Christian,” 

A few such men in the United States would 
effect a wonderful change in the general tone 
of our educationa! efforts.—Professor Stowe, 
Bib, Repository. 








Historical Treasures.--We are rejoiced to see the 
increasing attention paid to historical preservations. 
Immense masses of most precious documents have 
heretofore been used up for ‘ singeing chickens,’ as 
thev say at the book-auctions, but we trust that Van- 
dal day has gone by. In New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and New York, Societies have existed for | 
many years, and made many valuable publications. | 
In several other States they have been lately formed | 
—as Ohio, and last of all, Georgia—tor we have just | 
received the Circular of this Association trom the | 
Secretary at Savannah. Its auspices seem to be ex- 
cellent, and we know that rich mines lie under the 
surface in that State, though nearly out of ground, 
which will amply repay the work of the antiquari-— 
an’s plough-share. Judge Berrien, of Savannah, is | 
President, and the Secretary, is our indefatigable 
friend Mr Tefft, of autograph renown. 

We embrace the occasion to pass a merited com- 
pliment to another set of men who should not be for- 
gotten because they are ‘ always with us.’ Let any | 














| reader visit the room of our Historical Society, the 


senior of all, and he may see signs of what such men | 
as Belknap, (the founder) Minot, Elliott, Thacher, | 


| Winthrop, Freeman, Tudo, and Governor Sullivan, | 


have done for us, and our posterity, in the times gone 
by ; and what in our time such as Jenks, Wallcut, | 
Harris, Davis, Pierce, Savage, Pickering, and many | 
others have added to their work. This in collection 
and in composition both, for we bear in mind Sav- 
age’s splendid editition of ‘« Winthrop; Dr Belknap’s 





we must guard the church by our master’s laws, 
and keep out strange cattle from the foid. 
And we must in a particular manner set a 
watchful guard over the Devil, the old black 
bull, who has done so much hurt of late. All 
perceived the fitness and wisdom of Mr Bulk- 
ley’s advice, and resolved to be governed by it. 
The consequence was, all the animosities sub- 
sided, and harmony was restored tothe long 
afflicted church: 


The following historical facts in relation to 
the town of Lyme, are also given. 


A tract of land, once an Indian reservation, 
was for sometime in dispute hetween the towns 
of Lyme and New London. It was finally 
agreed to settle their respective titles to the land 
controversy, by a combat between two champ- 
ions to be chosen by each for that purpose. 
The combatants were chosen, and on a day 
mutually appointed the champions appeared in 
the field, and fought with their fists till victo- 
ry declared in favor of the Lyme combatants. 
Lyme then quietly took possession of the con- 
troverted tract and has held it undisputed, to 
the present day. 


; Governor Sullivan’s * Maine ; the revision of Hub- 
| bard’s History ; Minot’s History ; Dr Holmes’s An- | 
nals, and other contributions to American History | 
by other members of this invaluable Association ; 


works which could probably never have been writ- 


| old as the age of Richard II. 


New Hampshire, which cost him 20 years’ labor ; | 


‘ten in any other State but this. The Society now | 
has 6,000 volumes, besides MS—mosily historical. | 
Its newspapers alone are worth all its funds. It pos- | 
sesses 23 vols tolio of documents given by Goveruor | 
Some of the MS are as | 
It is a curious fact 
that the famous German, Ebeling, has been among } 
, the most successful of our collectors of early Ameri- | 
| can files of mets ta 
| e paintings of the Seciety are not with- | 


| Trumbull, of Connecticut. 


Some of t 
‘out value, including those of the Winslow family, 
| which have been borrowed by members of it in 
England, as both authentic and unique. That of the 
old Governor of Plymouth, is generally ascribed to 
Vandyke, who is thought to have painted it when 
the Governor visited the old country as Commission- | 
er.— Transcript, } 








| 

—— _ -_——— _ — _ —_— — } 
ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emersons National Spelling Book, | 
and Introduction to do. 
REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer | 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- | 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do.; the | 
| Fourth Book of Reading. 





| ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson's North A- | 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2. and 3, and Key ; | 


Deacon Marvin, a large landholder and an! Walsh's Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and | 


exemplary man, was exceedingly eccentric in 





Then fora wonder, there fell to lot a 


my 
genteel and neat, and knowing how to do every 
thing, and with the sweetest temper in the 
world. ‘Now,’ said 1 to myself, ¢ [ shall rest 
) from my labors.’ Every thing about the house 
began to go right, and looked as clean and 
| genteel as Mary’s own pretty self, But alas, 
this period was interrupted by the vision of a 
clever, trim looking young man, who for some 
weeks could be heard scraping his feet at 
the kitchen door every Sunday night—and at 
last Miss Mary, with some smiling and blush- 
_ing gave me to understand that she must leave 
in two weeks, 

‘Why Mary,’ said J, feeling a little mis- 
chievous, ‘ don't you like the place ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ma’am,’ 
F eiy Then why do you look for another.’ 
| §] am not going to another place,’ 
| ‘What, Mary, are you going to learn a 
| trade ?’ 
| No ma’am.’ 
‘Why then what do you mean to do?’ 
‘] expect to keep house myself, ma’am,” said 
| she laughing and blushing. 


| Qh, ob,’ said I,* that’s it’—and so iv two 
| weeks I lost the hest little girl in the:.morld— 
peace to her memory. 

After this came an interregnum, which pvt 
me in mind of the chapter in Chronicles, that 
I used to read with great delight where Bash 
and Elah, and Tibni, and Zimri, and Omari, one 
after the other came onthe throne of Israel, 
all in the compass of half a dozen verses. We 
had one old woman who staid a week and 
went away with the misery in her tooth—one 
young woman who run away and got married — 
one cook, who came at night and ran off be- 
fore day light in the morning, one very 
clever girl, who staid a month and then went 
away because her mother was sick—another 
who staid six weeks, and was taken with fever 
herself, and during all this time who can speak 
the damage and destruction wrought in the 
domestic paraphernalia, by passing through 
these multiplied hands ? 

What shall we do? Shall we go for slavery 
or shall we give up houses, have no furniture 
to take care of—keeping merely a bag of 
neal, a porridge pet, and a pudding stick, and 
sitin our door in real patriarchal indepen- 
dence? What shall we do? 

Answer —Throw off that false and wicked 
pride which reckons ‘useful labor a disgrace, 
end, as far as your station will allow, do your 
own ‘ house work.’ 





Much of the ability todo good, lies in the 
disposition to do it. The very breathing of a 


tidy, efficient, trained English girl—pretty and | 


nome of his notions. His courtship, it is said 
was as follows: Having one day mounted his 
horse, with only a sheep skin for a saddle, he 
rode in front of the house where Betty Lee 
lived, and without dismounting, requested Bet- 
ty to come to him; on her coming, he told 
her that the Lord had sent him there to marry 
her. Betty without much hesitation, replied, 
* The Lord’s will be done,’ 

The following is on the Deacon’s monument 
jn the grave yard dated October 18, 1737. 

This Deacon, aged 68 : 
Now freed on earth from serving, 


May for a crown of glory wait: 
Lyme’s Captain Reynold Marvin. 


SCHOOL-COUNSELLOR DINTER. 


Gustavus Frederic Dinter, was born at a 
village near Leipsic in 1760, He first distin. 
jvished himself as principal of a teacher’s sem- 
nary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the 
Prussian government to the station of School 
Younsellor for Eastern Prussia. He resides 
»t Konigsberg, and about 90 days in the year 
he spends in visiting the schools of his prov- 
nce, and is incessantly employed nearly 13 
nours a day for the rest of his time, in the ac- 
tive . duties. of his office; and that he may 
devote himself more exclusively to his work, 
he lives unmarried. He complains that his 
laborious occupation prevents his writing as 
he wishes for the public, yet in addition to his 
official duties, he lectures several times a week 
during term time in the university at Konigs- 
berg, and always has in his house a number of 
indigent boys, whose education he superintends 
and, though poor himself, gives them board and 
clothing, He has made it a rule to spend eve- 
ry Wednesday afternoon, and if possible, one 
whole day in the week besides, in writing for 
the press; and thus, by making the best use 
f every moment of time, though he was near- 
y 40 years old before his career as an author 
*Smmenced, he has contrived to publish more 
‘han 60 original works, some of them extend- 
‘ng to several volumes, and all of them popular. 
‘If one book, a school Catechism, 50,000 cop- 
es were sold previous to 1830; and of his 
arge work, the School Teacher's Bible, in 9 
rols. 8vo., 30,000 copies were sold in less than 
{0 years. 

He is often interrupted by persons who are 
attracted by his fame, or desire his advice, and 
while conversing with his visitors, that no time 
may be lost, he employs himself in knitting ; 
and thus not only supplies himself with stock- 
ings and mittens, suited to that cold climate, 
but always has some to give away to indigent 
students and other poor people. His disinter- 
estedness is quite equal to his activity, and. of 
the income of his publications he devotes an- 
nually nearly $500 to benevolent purposes. 








benevolent heart is a specics of good doing. 


Unweariedly industrious, and rigidly economi- 


| Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 


| do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 


Key. } 
ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and) 
| HISTORY.--Parley’s Book of the United States, 


Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient | 
and modern, 
GEOG RAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- | 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- | 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- | 
phy for Children. 


| Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 
CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s 
stereotype edition. 


Class Book. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 
W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 
BOOKKEEPING. — Walsh’s 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 
DICTION ARIES.— Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
| and do Elementary; Johnson’s and Walker’s im- 





proved by Todd. 
The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 


to give the above books an examination. 
Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 
School Book Publishers. 121 Washington st. 


be ah Sage pets ENGLISH THEOLOvICAL 
works. 
Farmer on Miracles 12mo 
do Demoniacs 12mo 
Price’s dissertations 8vo 
Sir Isaac Newton on the Corruptions of Scripture 
Hartley on Christianity 
Farmer on the Temptation 
Milton on the Trinity 
Haynes on the Attributes and Worship of God 
Acton’s Lectures on the Dignity, Office and Worship 
of Jesus Christ 
Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee 
do Harmony ot the Gospels 
Cappe’s Life of Christ 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism 8vo 
Wakefield's Evidences of Christianity 8vo 
Essay on the Proem of John’s Gospel 8vo 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a3l 


ALUABLE BOOKS, published by JAMES 
MUNROE & Co, 134 Washington strect, Bos- 








ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Elements of Chemistry, 


PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; | 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral | 


CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s | 


Book-keeping ; | 


Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested | 





ton— 
Buckminster’s works, 2 vo's cloth 
Channing’s Discourses, 1210 amd Svo 


do Self-Culture 
do Slavery 
do Letter to Jonathan Phillips bq 


Parker’s Sermons 8vo 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12mo 
Worcester’s Letters to Christians. 
Worcester’s Last thoughts on important subjects. 
The Sunday Library, edited by Prot. Ware Jr. 
Scenes and Characters illustrative of Christian truth, 
edited by Prof. Ware Jr. 
Ware on the Christian Character, 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons. 
Noyes’ Translation gf the Hebrew Prophe 
do do do Job. . 


ot Naples 2 edition. 
The Young Man’s Friend by Rev. A. B. Muzzey 
ay sg | School Guide by do. 
New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church 
by O. A. Brownson. 
Nichols’ National Theology. &c. &c. 
tf 








Miriam a Dramatic Poem by the Author of Joanna | 


reat x" ‘ 


Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimer 
= 
Hy oe ape 
- PRAY’S j 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, 

, 8 doors North of the Post Office. — 

HO is daily receiving and constantly supplied 
with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies? Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &e. &e. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger. 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve. 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blue, faney colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 

ualities and most permanent and fashionable dies, 

adies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and bédutiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Double milled 
German and London Broadelothe, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manufacture 
warranted not to shrink in washing. , 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. &c. ; 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. f 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad. 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambries, Silk Serge, &c. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons sclected caretnily with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


TATIONARY AND FANCY ARTICLES — 
Superroyal, Medium, Demy, Cap and Pot Pa. 
pers ; Letter Papers of various qualities; white,biue 
and fancy colored Letter Paper, ruled Letter Paper, 
Note Paper, assorted colors; Quarto Post and Bille, 
Papers of satin surface. 

A large assortment of Steel Pens, from the most 
approved manufacturers, comprising the latest and 
most appreved kinds. Also, Pen-holders, 

English and Russia Quills 

In x—in bottles of various sizes, blue and red Ink 
English japan Ink, Ink Powder. : 

Sealing Wax, red and black, fine and extra super- 
fine, embossed and assorted colors. Wafers of a)| 
sizes and colors. Transparent Wafers. 

Everpointed Silver Pencil Cases, Leads for do. ; 
Lead Pencils, Sand Boxes, Inkstands various kinds, 
Letter Stamps, Portfolios, a large assortment of La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, Card Cases, 
Visiting Cards, Wallets, Memorandum Books, &c. 
Rodgers & Sons’ Penknives, Scissors and Razors, 
Dressing Combs, Fancy Soaps; Hair, Cloth and 
Tooth Brushes, Tooth Powder, Pocket Maps, Porce- 
lain Slates, Transparent Slates, Indelible Ink, Al- 
bums &c. 

For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court street, cor- 
ner of Brattle stieet. aug 3 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. «Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. Géorge Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Infollerance, and 
Exelusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No, 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 








| tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 


No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? by Rey Andrew P. 
Peabody. ; 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the preceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

_No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By-Henry Ware jr. 
No. 133, The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D, ot London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No. 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

No 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No. 139, Truths joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B Hall. 

No. 141. Umtarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and 
on Belief and Unbeliet. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of thé.Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings o 
the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington street. 


NGLISH BOOKS --Lord Brougham’s Speeches, 
4 vols. 
McCullock’s Statistics of the British Empire, 2 vols. 
Milman’s Edition of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vs. 
Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, by his son, 2 vols. 
Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature, 3 vols. 
Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason, I vol. 
Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics, translated by J. W. 

Semple. 

Cox’s Memoirs of Lord Walpole, 2 vols. 
Cornwall’s Ben Johnson, 1 vol. . 

Howitt’s Rural Life of England, 2 vols. 

Hobbe’s English Works. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 

Mitford’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 

Southey’s Works of Cowper, 15 vols. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works, 6 vols, 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 6 vols. 

Byron’s Works, Murray’s edition. 
Lamb’s. Prose Works, 8 vols, 

Works, 1 vol. 

Mrs Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe, 3 vols. 
Palev’s Natural Theology by Brougham. 

Singer and Simmons’s edition of Shakspeare, 10 
vols, elegantly bound, Turkey, gilt, &e. Fresh svp- 
plies of the above this day received by 

CHA.C. LITTLE & TAS. BROWN, 
sept 7 112, Washington street. _ 
EW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—A good as- 
sortment of Juvenile Books—many of which 
are new. Received by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court 
street. september 7 


GR! PTURE COMMENTARIES.-Heary, Scot!, 

Clarke, Doddridge, Commentaries. For sale at 

areduced price. By JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court 
street. september 7 

ERY’s PUtMS.— Essays and Poems: by Jones 

Very, 1 vol 16mo pp. 175, Just publistied and 

for sale by JAMES MUNRCE & CQ, Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington st. sept 7 


ATEST FORM OF INFIDELITY.—A Dis- 


course ou the Latent Form of Infidelity ; deliv: 
cred at the request of the * Association of the Alum- 





Lamb's Foetical 














| ni ot the Cambridge Theological School,’ on the 19th 


ottaly 1839, with notes. By Andrews Norton, pP- 
64. Published and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
JAMES MUNROE § CO 134 Washington street. 


’ 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty. ents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth will be sent gratis. 

7 No jubecrietion Garentiamed except at the 
— of the publisher, until all arranges are 
paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 
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